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THE WEEK. 


—o——— 


Mr. BALFour broke the silence of 
the Christmas holidays last Satur- 
day by making a political speech at 
Haddington. The speech was de- 
livered at a meeting at which the Master of Polwarth 
—who unsuccessfully opposed Mr. Haldane at the two 
jast elections for Haddingtonshire—was presented 
with his portrait. Mr. Balfour's speech was devoted 
to praise of “ Unionism,” and to predictions of the 
rapid growth, even in Scotland, of a feeling favour- 
able to the doctrines of the “ Unionist” party. In 
short, in this speech, and for the special purpose he 
had in view, Mr. Balfour dropped Toryism and 
Conservatism altogether, and sought to convince 
the Scottish people that both these things had dis- 
appeared, leaving in their place the nondescript 
political creed which its professors are pleased 
to describe as “Unionism.” It will be interest- 
ing to see whether this is the view taken by the 
persons who still profess to be loyal to the old Tory 
creed. To us it seems that Mr. Balfour—not very 
honestly—is trying to win the suffrages of the 
intelligent Scottish electors by professing that 
Toryism and Conservatism have both suffered 
extinction, and that in their place a modified form 
of Liberalism has been substituted. As Liberals 
have always claimed to be just as much of Unionists 
as the Tories and the seceders from the Liberal 
Party, they cannot allow this new creed of 
“ Unionism ” to be proclaimed without protesting at 
least against its name. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Mr. R. B. HALDANE, M.P., lectured at Edinburgh 
on Tuesday night on the future of Liberalism, and, 
according to the somewhat brief reports of his 
speech, said a great many wise and sensible things 
on the subject. For the moment he considered it 
to be the duty of Liberals to “ work at the obvious,” 
or, in other words, to adopt Carlyle’s motto, and 
attend to the duties that lie nearest to them. With 
regard to Home Rule, he suggested whether it would 
not be possible to secure the assent of the Irish 





leaders to what might be described as a piecemeal 
acquisition of self-government by Ireland, various 
matters being handed over to an Irish Parliament 
not in bulk, but one by one. Mr. Haldane, like 
most prominent Liberals, is clearly opposed to the 
omnium gatherum programmes which have played 
so prominent a part in recent political affairs. 





Mr. GLADSTONE'S eighty-seventh birthday was 
celebrated at Hawarden on Tuesday by the 
customary flood of letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation, and at Chester, York, and Ripon by 
banquets. There is no need to speak of the pleasure 
with which his old political associates and followers 
regard the anniversary. To them Mr. Gladstone 
has so long been the “first of men,” despite all the 
“ detraction rude” to which he has been subjected, 
that his growing years only bring with them a 
growing sense of personal affection and allegiance. 
The very fact that some of us have not been able to 
see eye to eye with him recently only intensifies our 
feeling of pride in his glorious career and unbounded 
reverence for his noble personality. But it is this 
year particularly gratifying to note that the con- 
gratulations showered upon him on his birthday 
have come from old opponents as well as old friends, 
and that the former have about them—what they 
sometimes lacked in other days—an undoubted ring 
of sincerity. It is a happy thing for England that 
a unique personality and an unstained rectitude 
should meet with ungrudging recognition even 
from its political opponents. We have only to 
contrast the old age and retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
with that of another great veteran in the field of 
statesmanship in order to feel how happy we are, as 
a people, in having as our most illustrious fellow- 
citizen one who has carried into his peaceful retreat 
no ambitions still seeking for fulfilment and no 
resentments imperiously craving for satisfaction. 





A VERY influential meeting, representative of 
all classes and creeds in Ireland, was held in Dublin 
on Monday for the purpose of supporting the find- 
ings of the Financial Relations Commission, and 
calling upon her Majesty’s Government to carry 
them into effect. The Lord Mayor presided, and 
among those present were the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, Mr. Ion 
Trant Hamilton, the O’'Conor Don, and many other 
well-known citizens. The demonstration was, in 
fact, one the like of which has not been seen in 
Ireland for several years past, and it bore most 
striking testimony to the manner in which party 
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ties bave been effaced by the present agitation. 
The resolution, adopted with enthusiasm, declared 
that the excessive burden of Imperial taxation in 
Ireland constituted a serious national grievance 
demanding immediate redress. Many strenuous 
attempts were made—by the O’Conor Don among 
others—to deny that there was any kind of con- 
nection between the Financial Relations Commis- 
sion and Home Rule. On this point we are sorry 
that we cannot agree with the Irish party. The 
Commission was undoubtedly appointed in con- 
nection with the proposed Home Rule legislation 
for Ireland, and its inquiries always had in view 
the state of things which would exist when Ireland 
had secured a separate Legislature. We are far 
from saying that this vitiates the findings of the 
Commission; but we see no reason why attempts 
should be made by any section of the Irish people 
to conceal a fact which is really beyond dispute. 


Or the New Year honours only a few are of 
general interest. Sir Joseph Lister's peerage is a due 
recognition of the position of his profession in the 
modern world—if peerages must be created, medical 
men deserve them as much as anyone—as well as of 
the professional and scientific ability of the inventor 
of “ Listerism.” Sir John Kennaway is an excellent 
Member of Parliament, with a special eminence in 
the religious and philanthropic world. And the 
knighthood of the general manager of the Great 
Eastern Railway is a fresh recognition of the grow- 
ing importance of a comparatively new kind of 
ability in a province which, when militarism has 
ceded to industrialism, will afford scope for the 
talents that would otherwise have been devoted to 
the work of the Staff. 


THe Board of Trade has failed completely in 
the attempts it has made to put an end by means of 
conciliation to the dispute between Lord Penrhyn 
and his quarrymen. The failure is in no sense 
due to the action of the workmen. Lord Penrhyn, 
and Lord Penrhyn alone, must be held responsible 
for it. Whilst consenting to receive a deputation 
of his workmen, provided they applied in writing 
for an interview, he has declined to allow 
either a representative of the Board of Trade 
or an interpreter or shorthand writer, not being 
one of his own workmen, to accompany the depu- 
tation. The result is that the Board of Trade 
has come reluctantly to the conclusion that it 
cannot hope to attempt any further measures of 
conciliation and mediation with the smallest pros- 
pect of success, and the strife is left to go on. 
We do not know whether Lord Penrhyn really 
thinks that he is advancing the legitimate interests 
of property by the attitude he has chosen to assume 
in this dispute. If he does, it is to be hoped that 
some of his friends will undeceive him. 





CHRISTMAS week generally provides some sensa- 
tional incident connected with the criminal classes 
for the edification of newspaper readers. This year’s 
“sensation” was one of exceptional interest. Three 
convicts at Dartmoor, when engaged in the quarries 
on Christmas Eve, made a daring attempt to escape. 
One of them was shot dead by one of the warders 
before he had run many yards. As there was a 
dense fog at the time, and the man had almost dis- 
appeared from view when shot, it is probable that 
the warder fired very much at random. Another 
of the convicts was arrested almost directly after- 
wards, and brought back to prison seriously in- 
jured as the result of a desperate struggle with 
his captors. The third managed to get clear of 
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the quarries and the whole prison premises, and 
after wandering about during the whole of Christ- 
mas Day and Saturday, was arrested at Devonport on 
Sunday morning. He had committed two burglaries 
during his brief period of liberty, but in both cases 
had stolen nothing but wearing apparel and food. 
It seems that for one of these offences he is to be put 
upon his trial—a decision which we confess strikes 
us as being quite unnecessarily stern. A man escap- 
ing from what is practically a very terrible form of 
slavery can hardly be expected to resist any chance 
which offers itself for obtaining either nourishment 
to sustain his body during his flight or clothes to 
conceal his identity. Surely the prison authorities 
might rest satisfied with having recovered their 
prisoner, and with the severe penalty which will 
undoubtedly be imposed upon him for his breach 
of the discipline of the prison. 


IRELAND has been visited by an extraordinary 
natural convulsion, which, though not without 
precedent, is distinctly rare. A great bog, some 
two hundred acres in extent, situated at Rathmore, 
some few miles from the Lake of Killarney, suddenly 
“burst” on Sunday night, and began to travel 
silently but rapidly towards the nearest river, the 
Flesk. In its way it effaced the various features 
of the landscape, filling quarries and similar de- 
pressions, levelling fences and burying roads 
beyond recognition. Fortunately one house only 
stood in the path which it marked out for itself, 
but that house was occupied by ten persons, all of 
whom perished by a death the terrors of which it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. When the move- 
ment of the bog ceased a great tract of country had 
been rendered utterly desolate. Many years ago a 
similar incident was described in a clever novel 
entitled “ For Very Life,” the work of a man who 
has since achieved great distinction in the legal 
profession. But even the pen of a Victor Hugo 
would fail to do justice to such a catastrophe as that 
which overwhelmed Rathmore on Sunday night 
last. 


THE Royal Institution is in luck’s way this Christ- 
mastide. It has just secured through the munificent 
liberality of Dr. Mond the finest laboratory for original 
research in the world, whilst its Christmas lectures 
for the current season appear to be attracting more 
attention than ever. Professor Silvanus Thompson 
is delivering a course of six lectures for the young 
on Light, Visible and Invisible; Professor Waller 
twelve lectures on Animal Electricity ; Professor Boyd 
Dawkins three on the Relations of Geology to His- 
tory; Mr. Frewen Lord three on the Growth of 
the Mediterranean Route to the East; Mr. Carl 
Armbruster three on Neglected Italian and French 
Composers; Lord Rayleigh six on Electricity and 
Electrical, Vibrations ; and other men equally eminent 
courses upon Some Secrets of Chemicals, the Problems 
of Arctic Geology, and Greek History and Extant 
Monuments. Altogether the programme for the 
season—in addition to the usual Friday-evening 
meetings—is singularly full and interesting even for 
the Royal Institution. 





Tue Christmas holidays were en- 

ABROAD. livened by a sensational piece of 
news regarding the Cuban Question. 

According to the Paris correspondent of the 7'imes, 
it is understood that Germany—and possibly other 
European Powers—are to interfere and check 
the United States if that Power takes the side of 
the Cuban insurgents. The news, if true, does no 
crecit to the intelligence of the Foreign Offices of 
Europe. The Western and Southern Jingoes, it must 
be remembered, are rather hostile than otherwise to 
the interests of Eastern capitalists and shipowners, 
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and would find Old- World interference highly 
stimulating. And still more, how far would a 
European Concert go? Yet the news has been 
reasserted from Washington. Perbaps it is only a 
wish on the part of Spain. 


THE other piece of Cuban news, though contra- 
dicted, is not quite so improbable. A Washington 
paper :.onounced on Tuesday that Spain is seeking 
American mediation, and is prepared to give Cuba 
as much Home Rule as is possible consistently with 
the retention of the sovereignty of Spain. Given 
Spanish ideas of sovereignty as hitherto exercised, 
this leaves a wide margin. Two other items are 
more significant: Sefor Sagasta and two Madrid 
papers have openly proclaimed General Weyler’s 
incompetence, and the United States authorities 
have not prevented the despatch of a cargo of war 
material obviously destined for the insurgents. 


THERE is little news from Constantinople, except 
that the Sultan is at his old game of delay and 
illusion. He has given up part of his Civil List 
grant—‘a lesson to Umberto!” shrieks the organ 
of the Italian Radicals ; but the reduction, if carried 
into effect, is little more than four per cent. after all. 
He has also published a Budget, for the first time 
since 1883. It shows a small surplus, which is 
believed to be illusory too. However, the Budget 
may give the Powers a fresh hold on him; but it is 
only too probable that the collapse may come before 
they have used their opportunities. 


THE acceptance of the Governorship of Indo- 
China by M. Doumer, the deputy leader of the 
Radical Opposition in France and the champion of 
the progressive income tax, presumably marks a 
truce in the campaign against the Ministry and 
the end of the Radical - Socialist coalition. M. 
Doumer’s appointment has been received with 
general astonishment by all parties, and among 
disappointed Moderates and disgusted Socialists 
with additional emotions, varying from dismay to 
rage. But his friends assure the world that he 
had excellent reasons, of a kind that reflect the 
highest honour upon him: the post has been held 
by other eminent Radicals—M. Paul Bert and M. 
de Lanessan, for instance; he is an extremely able 
and promising administrator, and it is quite un- 
necessary to suppose that the Méline Ministry, in 
appointing an extremely capable opponent to a 
notoriously difficult post in an unhealthy climate, 
is actuated in any degree by the desire of getting 
rid of him, perhaps for ever. 





THE trial of M. Stambuloff's murderers, which 
has been marked by another dramatic scene caused 
by the speech of the widow during her examination, 
closed on Wednesday. Two of the accused were 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, to run 
from the time of their arrest; the third was 
acquitted. The sentences are ridiculous, and the 
argument of the defence, borrowed from Madame 
Stambuloff and adopted by the court, makes the 
result extremely damaging both to the present 
Government and to the Prince. 





THE attack of the German Agrarians on gambling 
in grain futures has had an unexpected, though 
possibly a salutary, effect. It has broken up the 
existing Produce Exchanges, and has driven the 
grain merchants to form new private bourses free 
from the control of the Government. Other trades 
will doubtless follow their example. The change 
may, perhaps, convince the German officials and 
professors of political science that there are limits 
to the power of even a German Government. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’'s letter to 
Mr. Quaritch on the great 
subject of book-collecting is 
very interesting as a bit of autobiography, and must 
serve to increase the public liking and admiration 
for the illustrious writer. It proves, however, con- 
clusively that Mr. Gladstone is not one of the elect 
so far as book-hunting is concerned. He evidently 
does not buy books merely for their bindings, their 
rarity, the presses which have produced them, or 
any of the other reasons which stir the passion of 
the genuine book-hunter. His library has been 
formed for his own personal use, and not asa curiosity 
or an investment. Indeed, he admits frankly that 
in both these respects it would be found wofully 
deficient. After all, however, the opinion of the 
outer world will be that Mr. Gladstone's idea of a 
library is, upon the whole, the truest one, and that 
a collection of books which has helped one of the 
greatest of Englishmen to do his unique life’s work 
is not one that can be despised, from whatever point 
of view it may be regarded. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


THE discovery of another MS. of a great Greek 
writer, which the Times was privileged to announce 
on Christmas Day, makes us hope more keenly than 
ever that greater treasures may yet reward our 
seekers in Egypt — perhaps, by-and-by, in Con- 
stantinople too. Bacchylides, the nephew of 
Simonides and rival of Pindar, and celebrator of the 
Olympic victories of Sikeliot despots,is at present 
known by about 100 lines divided between some 
thirty fragments, of which only two or three are 
sufficiently long to give means of judging of his 
value as a poet. Moreover, he was depreciated, 
perhaps unjustly, by at least one ancient critic, and 
so the find seems at first to be of slight importance 
relatively. But the new MS. is. believed to 
contain poems of from 14 to 100 lines, one of them 
written directly in competition with Pindar’s First 
Olympian, and so we shall be able to judge of his 
merits. Such fragments of the poet's work as we 
have contain a distinctly ethical element: a vein of 
that somewhat youthful pessimism which we find in 
Sophocles—“’Twere best not to be born at all, next 
best to go with all speed whence we came”—and 
which reminds us that the Greeks were philosophic 
long before they had professed philosophers like 
Diogenes the Cynic and Hegesias the Cyrenaic, the 
preacher of suicide (6 zevciavatos). The MS., it is 
stated, has been torn to pieces by its discoverers, 
and its decipherment must be a work of time and 
patience. .No time or patience, however, are too 
great for a work of this kind to deserve, nor, we 
may add, will the British Museum authorities be 
likely to grudge either. 





PROFESSOR EMIL DvuBoIs-REYMOND, 
who died last Saturday morning, 
had been for forty-one years a 
Professor at Berlin, and was among the first biolo- 
gistsof the time. To the world at large, however, he 
was best known by his two philosophical lectures, 
“The Limits of our Knowledge of Nature,’ and “ The 
Seven Riddles of the Universe,” delivered respec- 
tively in 1872 and in 1890, which caused a consider- 
able commotion among German philosophers and 
men of science. In the first he took up the position, 
familiar enough in England from the writings of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and other empiricists, that the 
resolution of the physical universe into atoms and 
their movements would not give us final knowledge, 
even when the movements known so exactly 
that the intelligence imagined by Laplace could 
infer the whole course of the universe at any given 
moment from its state at another given moment, 
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and so sum up the world in a mathematical formula. 
For, he pointed out, we should then be no nearer 
the real nature either of atoms or of force; besides, 
the definition of atoms involves contradictions. In 
the second he enumerated seven problems—together 
constituting the world-problem—some of which, e.g. 
the nature of matter and force, he pronounced forever 
insoluble. As to these his motto was, “ Ignora- 
bimus”: “we do not know, and we never shall.” 
Thus he took up the Agnostic position as against 
the materialism of Haeckel, and was denounced by 
the latter as a dogmatist, whose “ ignorabimus ” was 
comparable only to the “ignoratis” of the priest- 
hood. It is an injustice to his memory, therefore, 
that the 7imes in its obituary notice should have 
converted his “Ignorabimus” into “ Ignoravimus” : 
“we do not know, but we do, or we shall,” and so 
have conveyed a totally false impression of his creed. 


Sir ALEXANDER MILNB, G.C.B., at the time of 
his death our oldest admiral, had been in command 
of the Mediterranean and the Channel Squadrons, 
and a Naval Lord of the Admiralty.—Sir John 
Brown, founder of the great Atlas Works at Shef- 
field, had invented the conical spring for railway 
buffers, and had been the first to make rolled-iron 
armour-plates for naval purposes. — Sir George 
Owens, M.D., had served as Lord Mayor and High 
Sheriff of Dublin, and had for many years been 
connected with the government of the Irish capital. 
—The Rev. J. C. Welldon, D.C.L., one of a family of 
scholars and schoolmasters, and for many years 
Head Master of Tonbridge School, was a charac- 
teristic representative of the specially English type 
of classical scholarship.—The Rev. E. Herber Evans, 
D.D., President of the Congregational Union in 1891, 
was one of the foremost Welsh Congregationalists.— 
Mr. Bertram Currie, the well-known banker, was an 
eminent authority on currency questions "and a 
leading monometallist.—Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe, 
whose dead body was found in the Seine last week, 
was a writer of very high promise, who was 
laboriously forming his style on modern French 
models. Some of his “ vignettes,” fragmentary 
studies in prose, some day perhaps to be included 
in some lasting work, will be remembered by 
readers of THE SPEAKER. 








MR. RHODES. 





“6 N R. RHODES, it must be remembered, is not 

} really a great man: he is only a man whom 
the world has conspired to call great.”’ Such was the 
verdict pronounced twelve months ago by one of the 
shrewdest, ablest, and coolest of the men of affairs who 
had been brought in contact with Mr. Rhodes during 
his remarkable public career. At the time when 
it was uttered it certainly ran counter to the general 
feeling in Great Britain. The disposition here was 
to take him very seriously indeed, as a man of 
enormous mental power and inexhaustible energy, 
a veritable Napoleon—conducting his campaigns 
under different conditions certainly, but with the 
same unfailing genius as his great prototype. The 
“ghastly mess’’ of the Jameson raid, with the 
evidence of criminal blundering, incapacity, and 
mismanagement which was speedily forthcoming, 
filled the British public with astonishment. They 
could not bring themselves to believe that such a 
man as Mr. Rhodes seemed to be could have been 
in any degree responsible for so sorry and humili- 
ating a breakdown. It was this feeling of blind 
confidence in the capacity of the “South African 
dictator’ that led some men to look for the real 
ringleaders in the melancholy fiasco elsewhere than 
at Cape Town, and that caused others to come to 











the conclusion that Mr. Rhodes was acting in ac- 
cordance with a mysterious “plan’’ which was 
doubtless morally wrong, but that was not absolutely 
imbecile. There are very few persons who after 
reading his speech at Port Elizabeth on Christmas 
Eve will not feel that the sentence we quoted at the 
beginning of this article has received a very remark- 
able justification. Whatever else may be said about 
Mr. Rhodes’s utterances before his excited admirers, 
it is at least certain that they were not the utter- 
ances of a great or even of a wise man. They were 
petulant, insolent, and ineffective—an appeal to the 
mere gallery such as no self-respecting actor would 
ever dream of making. The cheap sneer at the 
“unctuous rectitude ” of his fellow-countrymen was 
something worse than merely vulgar or offensive. 
It proved, first, that the mind of Mr. Rhodes is 
essentially a little mind; and secondly, that he has 
not taken the trouble to try to understand the 
attitude of his fellow-countrymen during recent 
events. 

As a matter of fact, there has been rather 
too little of “unctuous rectitude” in the public 
attitude towards South African politicians since the 
muddling incapacity of Mr. Rhodes forced us to pay 
close attention to events in that part of the world. 
The overwhelming majority of the people of this 
country ‘have not attempted to conceal their strong 
personal sympathy with their fellow-countrymen in 
South Africa; and even those who have found it 
impossible to condone such flagrant wrongdoing as 
that of the raiders, or to deny the justice of Presi- 
dent Kruger’s demand for redress, have been 
perfectly frank in letting the world know how 
extremely disagreeable it was to them to have to 
pronounce a censure upon men whom they esteemed 
and admired. It is true there were one or two 
persons who took extreme and probably unjustifi- 
able views of Mr. Rhodes and his associates, 
but those persons by no means represented the 
general opinion of Englishmen. If Mr. Rhodes 
winced under the attacks of Mr. Labouchere, he 
might fairly have consoled himself by setting off the 
adulation of Mr. Stead as a counter-weight to the 
invective of the Member for Northampton. As it is, 
he has shown that he is quite incapable of forming 
an accurate judgment of the spirit and temper of 
those of his fellow-countrymen who are neither 
with Mr. Labouchere on the one side nor with 
Mr. Stead on the other—that is to say, at least 
98 per cent. of the whole population. Called home 
to explain before a grave tribunal his share in events 
which he cannot fail to perceive endangered the peace 
of the world, and inflicted enormous material and 
moral injury upon the interests of the British Empire 
in general and South Africa in particular, he can 
only indulge in this transpontine sneer at what 
he esteems the “unctuous rectitude”’ of men who 
are only trying to do their duty as the repre- 
sentatives of the national honour. It is to be 
hoped that before he is many months older he will 
have received the lesson which he so evidently needs, 
and will have learned that even a colonial magnate, 
swollen with self-importance and intoxicated by the 
flattery of sycophants whose sycophancy has not 
gone caseueniel, cannot escape the consequences of 
his own actions, and has no right to blame anybody 
but himself if those consequences happen to be un- 
pleasant. If this should be the result of his visit to 
England, he will have every reason to feel grateful to 
those who have made that visit necessary. 

“How very small the very great are!” Mr, 
Rhodes, if he feels hurt at hearing his true magni- 
tude revealed to the world, must take what comfort 
he can from the reflection that he is only sharing 
the fate of most of the men whom the world has 
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“conspired to call great.” Everybody is found out 
in the end, and we are not at all disposed to condole 
with the hero of Rhodesia because that fate has 
overtaken him at a comparatively early stage in his 
career. If he had gone for long undetected, Heaven 
alone knows how many more follies and blunders 
he might not have committed. Few even of his 
most ardent admirers can have forgotten the 
shock they received when that ridiculous telegram 
from Charterland, “ Let resignation wait; go to 
fight Matabele to-morrow ’’—or words to the same 
effect—appeared in the newspapers. Never did a 
“hero,” generally acknowledged and received as such, 
make a more disastrous revelation of his true nature 
than in those words. They reduced Mr. Rhodes 
himself to the level to which Mr. Alfred Austin 
had already reduced the luckless Dr. Jameson, and 
converted him at a single stroke into a hero pour 
rire. They even led some persons, most unjustly, 
to asperse the physical courage of Mr. Rhodes—a 
quality in which he is certainly not deficient. For, 
as luck would have it, he did not fight the Matabele 
on the “to-morrow ” of that unhappy telegram. As 
a pendant to his silly message to Mr. Hawksley we 
now have his equally silly speech to the inhabitants 
of Port Elizabeth. Here again he flaunts his 
patriotic achievements in adding a vast extent of 
territory to the Empire before the eyes of his 
friends, and invites them to compare his own 
magnanimity with the meanness—in other words, 
the “unctuous rectitude”—of his fellow-country- 
men, who have stayed at home whilst he has been 
carrying out this great work of Empire-building 
in Africa. The spectacle of such blatant self- 
righteousness is enough to make any wise man 
weep. It is the more painful because there is 
nobody who seeks for a moment to deny or to 
belittle the real greatness of Mr. Rhodes’s actual 
achievements. Undoubtedly he has done great 
things for the Empire, and has assisted in its 
growth probably more largely than any other man 
now living. It is precisely because we feel the 
extent of the services he has thus rendered to 
Great Britain that, as a people, we have been so 
reluctant to condemn him, and so anxious to build 
for him a bridge by means of which he may extricate 
himself from what Dr. Jameson truly called “the 
ghastly mess’’ of twelve months ago. But really 
Mr. Rhodes must assist in the work himself, if he is 
to be effectually saved. At present he seems chiefly 
anxious to add to the difficulties of his true friends 
in England, and to convince not only the people 
of his own country, but the civilised world, that, 
instead of having any touch of greatness in him, he 
is but a bouncing and swaggering impostor after all. 
For ourselves, we do not take this very unfavourable 
view of his character. We may not admit his 
greatness, as some see it; but we acknowledge his 
public services, his energy and his patriotism ; and 
if he can only be induced to hold his tongue, and to 
wear—for the present, at all events—a more modest 
mien, we may even come in course of time to admit 
that the judgment which the world passed upon 
him in the heyday of his fame was not wholly 
unjustifiable. 








LIBERALISM IN SCOTLAND. 

T is unfortunate that Mr. Haldane, in his able 
speech at Edinburgh last Tuesday night on 

the future of Liberalism, should have wasted any 
time in answering Lord Wemyss. Lord Wemyss has 
no more influence on the politics of Scotland than 
his own butler; and if he were not an earl, neither 








Mr. Haldane nor anyone else would dream of men- 
tioning him. He says, it appears, that modern 
Liberalism is a “living lie.” He himself represents 
a defunct imposture, which ought, in the interests of 
political decorum, to have been long since decently 
interred. In dealing with the future of Liberalism, Mr, 
Haldane, or any other man, is at a great advantage. 
“You cannot,” said Grattan, “argue with a prophet. 
You can only disbelieve him.”” We do not disbelieve 
Mr. Haldane. It would be rash to do so. He 
is up to date. He is in the swim. He is what 
fine writers in search of epithets call very modern. 
His utterances, in the beautiful language of Ameri- 
can journalism, palpitate with actuality. When, 
therefore, he bids us cling to the obvious, we in- 
stinctively bow to the oracle, though the advice 
comes oddly from a metaphysician. Now, the most 
obvious thing in Scottish politics is a plentiful lack 
of grievances. There is not a better governed 
country in the world, nor, except some outlying dis- 
tricts of the Highlands, a more prosperous one. 
Good schools are universal, and churches of various 
denominations have been sprinkled over the country 
with an unsparing hand. Outside one or two cities 
there is little crime, the Poor Law is admirably 
administered, the judges are inadequately employed, 
and even drunkenness is on the decline. What 
wonder that Conservatism should be making pro- 
gress in Scotland, and that in 1895 for the first time 
it should have come within measurable distance 
of victory? This, however, is not by any means 
a complete explanation. For the politics of Scot- 
land are decidedly less selfish than the politics either 
of England or of Ireland. We do not mean to say 
that the cry of over-taxation will fail to be raised, 
or that if Ireland gets anything out of the 
Financial Commission Scotland will refrain from 
demanding her share. The Scottish case, according 
to Sir Thomas Sutherland, is stronger than the 
Irish; and although Mr. Hunter is unfortunately 
not in the House of Commons to urge it with his 
conspicuous ability, urged it will certainly be. The 
Government, it is said, contemplate another Bill for 
devolving the right of private legislation upon 
National Councils both in Scotland and in Ireland. 
If the Councils are elected by the people, Scottish 
Liberalism will welcome the Bill. If not, there will 
be the same opposition as there was six years ago 
to making a good judge into a bad legislator. 

The Newcastle Programme was never popular 
in Scotland. There was too much of it, and it 
had been too hurriedly compiled. Your Scot, and 
especially, of course, your Scottish Liberal, is a man 
of principle. If Mr. Gladstone had, in 1885, taken 
up the Disestablishment of the Church of Scotland 
as a practical measure, he could almost certainly 
have carried it, and by doing so he would have 
removed a great stumbling block from the path of 
Liberalism. For when the split came in 1886, the 
Scotsmen who were Liberals on every point except 
Disestablishment coalesced with the Scotsmen who 
were Liberals on every point except Home Rule. 
When Scottish, along with Welsh, Disestablish- 
ment was stuffed into the Newcastle Programme, 
ardent Disestablishers, like Professor Calderwood, 
who were also Unionists, were able to say that 
Mr. Gladstone had only adopted it to carry Home 
Rule. And even those who, like Dr. Hutton, 
were Disestablishers and Home Rulers also, were 
offended at the preference given by the Liberal 
Government to Wales. When Lord Rosebery made, 
at Edinburgh, his first speech as Prime Minister on 
a public platform, he horrified some extreme volun- 
taryists by asserting that the State had as much 
right to keep up a Church as anarmy. They forgot 
that there was such a thing as the Church of 
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England, and that it would have been madness for 
Lord Rosebery to express or imply an intention of 
disestablishing that. Disestablishment is just the 
sort of subject that the Scotch love. The Church of 
Scotland can hardly be called a practical grievance, 
because the seats are free to the parishioners, and 
the teinds are paid by the lairds. But it is 
theoretically indefensible. It is one of three Pres- 
byterian Churches which hold the same doctrines, 
administer the same discipline, and conduct public 
worship in the same manner. The Church of 
Scotland differs from the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterians only in being established and 
endowed. It is—in theory, at all events—just as 
Protestant as they are, just as Presbyterian, and 
just as democratic; but so long as it retains its 
privileges, which the friends of religious equality 
are bound to assail, so long will its ministers be 
Tory agents and its manses Tory committee rooms. 
Wisely or unwisely the question of Disestablishment 
in Scotland has been raised by the Liberal party, 
and, until they have settled it, it will be a thorn 
in their side. Local option, which produced such 
disastrous results in England, is a far less serious 
matter in Scotland, where it is much better under- 
stood. Nobody who did not want to be laughed at 
would talk to a Scottish audience about depriving 
a poor man of his whisky by a permissive measure. 
If the Local Option Bill had been confined to Scot- 
land, it would have scarcely lost the Liberals a 
single seat. 

Lord Rosebery’s retirement has been a severe 
blow to Liberalism in Scotland. But in some 
degree it had been, so to speak, discounted. Sir 
William Harcourt’s behaviour to his chief had 
excited keen resentment among Lord Rosebery’s 
countrymen, and before the General Election the 
thing had come to be regarded as scandalous. 
Besides Lord Rosebery’s personal popularity, which 
was never greater than it is now, the feeling of 
pride in a Scottish Premier was very strong. Nor 
can it be doubted that his wealth and station, 
illegitimate as such sources of influence may 
be, did as a matter of fact keep men of sub- 
stance and property within the Liberal ranks. It 
does not, however, appear that the formal step 
taken by Lord Rosebery in his letter to Mr. 
Ellis has exerted any disintegrating force. That 
is because the Liberals of Scotland do not regard 
the resignation as final, and expect to see Lord 
Rosebery back again before long. Mr. Balfour, in his 
amazingly inept and futile speech at Haddington last 
Saturday, talked nonsense about the growing attach- 
ment of Scotsmen to the great institutions of the 
country. In no part of the United Kingdom, not 
even in Ireland, is the obstructive majority of the 
House of Lords more unpopular than in Scotland. 
If Lord Rosebery’s lead had been followed and the 
General Election had been made to turn upon the 
Lords, the Liberal majority in Scotland would have 
been very much larger. Mr. Haldane judiciously 
selects reform of the land laws as an object to 
which Liberals should devote themselves. It 
has been for too little considered since the 
time of Joseph Kay, and Scotland suffers 
heavily from the landowner’s monopoly. The 
Forfarshire election, which will be held at the end 
of January or the beginning of February, is per- 
haps not quite a fair test of political opinion in 
Scotland. The circumstances of the vacancy are 
disagreeable, and Mr. Ramsay, who lives in the 
county, has had a long start. On the other hand, 
Captain Sinclair is an excellent candidate, and the 
Act which prohibits the importation of live cattle 
falls heavily upon the graziers of Forfarshire. The 
Education Bill of last year, though it did not apply 








to Scotland, excited the intense animosity of Scot- 
tish Liberals. That is Scottish Liberalism all over. 
The Bill infringed a principle, and that was enough. 
It favoured the Church Schools at the expense of 
the Board Schools. Board Schools, called public 
schools, are universal in Scotland, and clerical 
arrogance is detested. But jealousy cf Ireland is, 
to speak the plain truth, quite as common in 
Scotland as jealousy of the priest. 








THE EMPLOYER AS PATRIARCH. 





HE industrial war now going on close by Bangor 
has afforded interesting illustrations of the pro- 
gress that has been made by public opinion on Labour 
questions during late years among the classes, and 
among the Conservative classes most of all. A 
generation ago the Conservative and independent 
Press throughout England—and not impossibly some 
Liberal papers too—would have extolled Lord Pen- 
rhyn for his fearless independence and his deter- 
mination not to let any outsider come between his 
workpeople and himself. If a Conciliation Act had 
existed in those days—it might conceivably have sur- 
vived from one of those periods of spasmodic philan- 
thropy among our legislators which left their mark on 
the old Poor Law—it would have been denounced as 
contrary to the principles of political economy, and 
of industrial management likewise. What, it would 
have been asked, could a mere Government official 
know about a technical dispute between quarrymen 
and their employer? ‘and why should Government 
officials, supported by public money, be permitted 
to support pernicious ‘‘agitators *’ in leading astray 
the workmen of a most excellent and generous 
capitalist? Now, however, all is changed. There is 
a Conciliation Act—no obsolete survival of a remote 
period, but passed by a Conservative Government, 
though taken over by them from their Liberal pre- 
decessors; and, it may be added, blocked by its sub- 
sequent sponsor when he was in Opposition. There is 
a considerable working-class element among the Con- 
servative party—even a Trade-Unionist element; the 
well-educated people who take an intelligent interest 
in social matters have read about Trade Unions, and 
Profit-Sharing, and Co-operation, and have grasped 
the idea that workmen may fairly have some assist- 
ance in making their bargains, and something to 
say as to the management of the enterprises on 
which their daily bread depends. So, Lord Penrhyn 
is left almost without support in the Press ; and even 
the Time, always ready with a correspondent to hold 
a brief in defence of the oppressed capitalist, can 
only enumerate extenuating circumstances, and 
admit that in some things its client has not been 
exactly wise. 

The circumstances of the quarrel, which may 
once more be briefly stated, are simple enough. A 
dispute, partly about matters of a highly technical 
character, and partly involving the familiar demand 
for a minimum wage, arose at the quarries in August 
last. A deputation conferred with Lord Penrhyn, 
who published a detailed statement which—in the 
opinion of the Times correspondent—demolished 
their case. The men, however, were not satisfied ; 
their committee announced a strike for March 
next, and appealed to the Board of Trade to inter- 
vene. The seventy-one members of their committee 
were promptly “suspended from work ’” — which 
appears to be a euphemism for dismissal. It is 
true the committee had announced a strike, and 
ordered two of their number to disobey the manager’s 
summons; but we gather from Lord Penrhyn’s 
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subsequent conduct that they were dismissed less 
for these acts themselves, than because the acts 
proved the existence of the committee. The men 
thereupon left work, to the number of 2,700. The 
Board of Trade intervened, corresponded with both 
sides, and offered its mediation, but Lord Penrhyn 
refused it—the Conciliation Act, of course, not pro- 
viding for compulsion—because it would “establish 
a precedent for outside interference with [his] 
private affairs.” Indeed, so strongly did he object 
to such interference that, though willing to 
receive a deputation, he refused to permit the 
presence either of an interpreter or of a shorthand 
writer not selected from among those of his late 
workmen who had not belonged to the committee. 
Educated though Welsh quarrymen often are, this 
condition, naturally enough, proved impossible of 
fulfilment. And so Sir Courtenay Boyle, on behalf 
of the Board of Trade, closed the correspondence 
by reminding Lord Penrhyn that under the condi- 
tions supposed the men would be unaided, while the 
employer would have the advantage of skilled assist- 
ance—a phrase in which the decorum of official 
language cannot veil the severity of the rebuke. 
Nobody who knows Welshmen need suppose that 
they will give way readily, and as quarrymen can 
migrate while quarries cannot, the matter may soon 
become one of very great public interest indeed. At 
present, its features are simple enough. The great 
coal strike of three years ago was obscured by a 
mass of technical detail which neither party made 
any serious attempt to elucidate, and the public sym- 
pathy lavished on the men was given, rightly enough 
it may be, but in ignorance. Here the technical 
detail has been thrust into the background, and the 
essential question is: May workmen combine, and 
may they have outside assistance? The directors 
of the London and North Western Railway recently 
answered the second question in the negative; and 
then, with the assistance of the Board of Trade, 
were wise in time, and postponed the question 
till after Christmas. Lord Penrhyn apparently 
says “No” to both questions, having had painful 
experience of a former committee, though we 
do not gather that the new committee demands 
nearly so much share in the management of the 
quarries as the old. Lord Penrhyn, we are quite 
willing to admit, is an excellent Peer, in the way 
open to progressive Peers in the immediate past; 
a good landlord, a generous benefactor of his district, 
the able “ captain ’’ of the vast industry from which 
he derives his wealth, who has brought back business- 
like management into the concern when his more 
kindly but less practical father was permitting 
ruinous waste. But he has not learnt the great 
lesson of present-day industrialism. Workmen are 
neither serfs, nor soldiers, nor members of a patri- 
archal household, but parties to a bargain in which 
they are, as a rule, distinctly at a disadvantage ; and 
until the captaincy of industry involves military dis- 
cipline in it, which is not very likely in our time, they 
have just as much right to outside assistance in 
making their bargains as a man whois entering a firm 
as junior partner has the right to have the partner- 
ship deed examined by his solicitor. It is a hard 
lesson for employers to learn, but most of them 
have learnt it, and the bulk of the Conservative 
t party have learnt it too. There are less likely things 
than a split in that party over Labour questions. 
The Christian Socialist element and the democratic 
element, the growth of economic knowledge, and, we 
may add, the power of common sense, combine to 
estrange the younger members of the party from the 
old-fashioned, Young-Englandish view of the em- 
ployer’s duties and rights. A generation ago almost 
all Conservatives would have sympathised cordially 











with Lord Penrhyn. 
pathisers only among his own order—and, of course, 
in that negligible body, the Liberty and Property 


Now, we suspect, he has sym- 


Defence League. 








THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. 





HERE is a prospect of a fair party fight both 
in Forfarshire and the Cleveland Division of 
Yorkshire. It cannot be said that in either case 
the Liberals are without their troubles. The cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Martin White resigned 
his seat must necessarily somewhat embarrass his 
successor, and though Captain Sinclair is both liked 
and respected by all who know him, he will have but 
a short time to make the acquaintance of the inde- 
pendent voters of the northern shire. His Canadian 
experience will help him to make a strong point of 
the Diseases of Animals Act, which interests the 
graziers, but the labourers of Forfarshire have 
notions and grievances of their own which are not 
always to be very quickly understood. In the 
Cleveland Division the absence of the Liberal can- 
didate must necessarily be a disadvantage. Mr. 
Pease is well-known, and his name is one to conjure 
with, but the British elector likes to be able to 
heckle his candidate from a shorter range than 
Somaliland. We must, therefore, b2 grateful to 
find that, if present indications are to be trusted, no 
Independent Labour candidate will appear in either 
constituency to add to our other complications. But 
to whom are we to be grateful? Not apparently to 
the generals and organisers of the so-called Labour 
Party, or to their backers in the London Press. 
They apparently were only too anxious to repeat 
their achievement in East Bradford, and vent their 
vengeance on the soldier and the capitalist who had 
dared to champion the cause of the people. Captain 
Sinclair they might conceivably have swallowed, for 
he is not a large employer of labour; but the Peases 
are anathema to the gentlemen in Fleet Street 
who believe themselves to be the only fit repre- 
sentatives of the labouring masses. The Peases are 
rich. Instead of retiring and putting their money 
in Goschens, they continue to work as captains of 
industry, and are active in every business develop- 
ment between the Tees and the Tweed. As if this 
was not enough, carrying their business shrewdness 
and clearheadedness into politics, they have been 
chosen as the representatives of purely working-class 
constituencies. Their generosity and liberality 
make their name a proverb; and there is no one 
whom your labour agitator hates more than a 
Quaker philanthropist. What is worse, they have 
been active in establishing boards of arbitration in 
all the industries with which they are connected, 
and thus in securing goodwill between employer 
and employed. Industrial goodwill is the bane of 
the labour agitator; its promotion is only the 
culmination of the sins of the Peases. Thus if the 
gentlemen in Fleet Street had had their way, 
though they might have spared Captain Sinclair, 
they would certainly have made an awful example 
of the eldest son of Sir Joseph Pease. 

Who, then, have we to thank? Simply the 
working man. It would seem that active organisers 
perambulated Forfarshire, but came away with the 
report that though the ploughmen were strong 
Radicals, and had a very natural desire for fixed 
holidays, as a practical way of shortening the hours 
of labour, they could not be convinced that Mr. 
Keir Hardie would be a better exponent of their 
claims than Captain Sinclair or any other capable 
Liberal. Apparently Mr. Keir Hardie is not a 
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prophet in his own country. The Scotsman puts 
principle above class prejudice. He looks for a can- 
didate who is honest, straightforward, and clear- 
headed, and he is a good enough democrat to see 
that these virtues are not confined to any single 
class in the community. In the case of Fortarshire, 
he probably also considered the reasonable pro- 
babilities of success; understood that a candidate 
supported by labourers only could scarcely hope to 
win, and elected to join with the other available 
progressive forces to win a common victory. The 
Scotsman will theorise for all he is worth, but when 
it comes to action no man knows better how to 
shape means to ends. He has sometimes been lured 
into wild-cat contests, but this is not his normal 
mood. 

In the Cleveland Division the case is not quite the 
same. ‘The miners would probably be able to carry 
a mining representative without the help of any 
voter who is not a miner. We know from Mr. 
J.H. Wilson’s victory over Mr. Robson in the neigh- 
bouring town of Middlesbrough in 1892 that the 
feeling in favour of direct labour representation in 
those parts is strong. If the miners of Cleveland 
had shown any desire to be represented by a man of 
their class, such as Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, or Mr. 
John Wilson, we cannot conceive why any Liberal 
should wish otherwise. The English miners have 
sent to the House of Commons some of its very best 
members, and to the Liberal Party some of its 
sturdiest supporters. It was simply and entirely 
a question for the Cleveland men themselves. The 
Cleveland men, after due consideration, have selected 
Mr. Alfred Pease. For us this settles the question 
conclusively. So, too, apparently think the miners. 
Mr. Alfred Pease is pledged to support the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill, and with this they are satisfied. 
They have had too much experience of the necessity 
of organisation and discipline to allow any section 
to break away from the general body, and thus give 
the Tory the victory. 

It would be impossible to find a more striking 
example of the futility of those well-meant pro- 
posals which we hear from time to time for a settle- 
ment with the Independent Labour Party. The 
idea is that Mr. Ellis and Dr. Spence Watson and 
a few others, claiming to represent the Liberal 
Party, should meet Mr. Tom Mann, Mr. Ben Tillett, 
and Mr. Keir Hardie, claiming to represent the 
workers of the United Kingdom, and settle round 
a table which constituencies should be contested 
by Liberals, and which by Independent Labour 
candidates. Such a notion is preposterous. It is 
essentially undemocratic. It carries us back to the 
old days when candidates were practically selected 
by the Carlton and the Reform Clubs over the 
heads of the constituencies. But even if it were 
not thoroughly false in principle, it must be con- 
demned because it would be inoperative in practice. 
There could be no guarantee that the Liberal 
organisers accurately gauged the feelings of the 
Liberals of the constituency. In nine cases out 
of ten the whole pressure of the Liberal party 
leaders fcould not secure the acceptance of one of 
the Fleet Street Labour men by the working men 
themselves. In all probability, if such a round- 
table conference had taken place, the Cleveland 
Division is one of those constituencies which would 
have been handed over to Mr. Keir Hardie and 
his friends. But it is perfectly clear that the 
transaction would have been a merely futile 
proceeding. It would have led to the defeat 
of the Labour man from London by the Tory 
on the spot. The moral is a very simple one. 
The Independent Labour question must be left 


Where a working man has won for himself 
a commanding position in his own district— 
among those who know him—he will have as 
good a chance of selection as a capitalist of 
similar prominence—always allowing for the in- 
evitable difficulty in getting together a fund to 
pay his expenses and maintain him in Parlia- 
ment. Every effort should be made to encourage 
working men to enter the Liberal Associations 
and take an active part in their working, as we 
are glad to think they in most cases do now. 
But it is quite hopeless to attempt to force Labour 
men down the throats of the local Liberals. The 
fact is that the prejudice of locality is much stronger 
in England than the prejudice of class. When a 
constituency goes to headquarters for advice in the 
choice of a candidate, it is generally a hopeless con- 
stituency which wants to secure a young man who 
has money and ambition and does not mind being 
beaten. This is not, we presume, the sort of con- 
stituency which our friends of the Daily Chronicle 
would assign to Mr. Tom Mann and Mr, Ben Tillett. 








INSURANCE. 

YNLIKE its immediate predecessors, the year 
which has just elapsed presents no remark- 
able feature, so far as insurance is concerned, either 
of prosperity or depression. The figures which 
would enable us to gauge definitely the progress 
of institutions transacting insurance business are, 
of course, not yet to hand; but from various sources 
of information we are in a position to say that the 
tendency is towards an increase of business rather 
than the reverse, and that the growing popularity 
of insurance in all its branches has again asserted 
itself. In the life assurance department, certainly, 
complaints have been heard from one or two front- 
rank offices of a marked falling-off in the new 
assurances obtained during the year; but, on the 
other hand, striking results are to be looked for 
from many well-established companies whose com- 
parative inactivity has been commented upon of 
late, and there can be little doubt that the pros- 
perity of these institutions will more than counter- 
balance the retrogressions of a small minority. 
One point worth noting in connection with life 
assurance is the cessation of failures and absorp- 
tions to which so many of the smaller offices have 
been driven during the past few years. The 
amalgamation of the Positive with the British 
Empire is an exception, but the negotiations in this 
case were completed in 1895. Apart from this one 
instance, the year 1896 records no diminution in the 
number of assurance companies, but, on the con- 
trary, sees the enrolment of a new competitor, the 
British Life Assurance Company, which has duly 
deposited the £20,000 prescribed by the Life 
Assurance Companies Act, and will, doubtless, by 

this time be commencing active operations. 
Among life companies one particular institution, 
we hear, will have every reason to welcome the 
publication of the total results for 1896. This 
specially-favoured office is the colossal Prudential, 
and it may safely be predicted that when the 
figures for the past year are made known, the 
results which will be disclosed, both in regard to 
funds and revenue, will surprise even those who 
have become inured to wonderment at the extra- 
ordinary growth of the company in past years. 
On the other hand, the Alliance Assurance Society 
has been led by some unascertained inducements 
to adopt a very questionable expedient to augment 
the business of its life branch. The remarkable 
circular it has recently addressed to bank clerks has, 
indeed, provided a mild sensation for the closing 





to be solved by the constituencies themselves. 
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invited to insure their lives with the Society on 
exceptionally favourable, in fact almost unprece- 
dented, terms. These include an annual rebate 
of 10 per cent. of the premium by way of com- 
mission, and the waiving of both medical exam- 
ination and inquiry into personal habits and family 
history. We have no space to discuss the fairness 
of canvassing business in this way, or the actual 
legality of giving special advantages to an individual 
body of policy-holders, but the violation of that 
comity of interest which exists between first-class 
offices is surely beyond question. The spectacle of 
an old and respected company going out into the 
highways and by-ways, so to speak, for its business 
is not an agreeable one, and though the Alliance may 
possibly obtain a holocaust of risks by the device, it is 
not likely to bring grist to the mill in the form of an 
appreciable contribution to the company’s profits, or, 
for that matter, to heighten in any degree the 
present reputation of the office. 

Turning to fire business, we learn on good 
authority that the general results are at least as 
satisfactory as in the preceding year. In spite of 
several great fires the total losses are said to show 
an average which differs from the normal experi- 
ence only to a trifling extent. Still more satisfac- 
tory is the report that the quality of new risks is 
keeping well up to the high standard maintained in 
1895, and that the expenses of getting this class of 
business—the ratio is something over 30 per cent.— 
have not increased in spite of the great competition 
which now attends every department of insurance 
business, Evidence of continued activity on the 
part of promoters and capitalists is shown in the 
formation of quite a crop of new fire companies, of 
which the most notable, perhaps, is the Acme, which 
starts with a capital of a quarter of a million. Of 
the others a few died from various causes shortly 
after their inauspicious birth, and the survivors 
have not yet, of course, entered into serious com- 
petition. It may be noted that some half-dozen 
companies established prior to 1896 disappeared in 
amalgamation, the energetic Manchester Fire Office 
acquiring no less than three of the number. 

Among the various other branches of insurance 
a distinguishing feature is the rise of numerous new 
companies in connection with the eternal bicycle and 
its newborn rival, the motor-car. The possessor of 
either of these fashionable properties has now quite 
an embarrassing choice of schemes of insurance, 
both against the theft or destruction of his machine 
and the bodily harm to which the pastime renders 
him liable. In Burglary insurance a curious and 
rather gruesome development is seen in the tables 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, which now covers the 
risk of murder by Sikes and Co. for a mere addition 
of Is. to the normal rates. Plate Glass insurance is 
strengthened by the addition of eight new com- 
panies, and this useful and profitable branch of 
insurance is obviously growing in popularity. 
Industrial, Marine, and Guarantee insurance may be 
said to remain in stafu quo. One newly-formed 
institution, however, the Credit Assurance and 
Guarantee Corporation, deserves special attention by 
virtue of the novel and enterprising nature of its 
objects, and to this company we shall hope to have 
an opportunity in due course of making fuller and 
more particular reference, 
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HE New Year is opening more cheerfully than 
seemed probable a little while ago. Feeling 
both in regard to Turkey and Cuba is more hopeful. 
The higher Indian officials, moreover, seem to be less 
apprehensive than they were a little while ago. 
Rain has fallen all over the affected districts, and, 
though much more is required, a great deal of good 
has been done. Lastly, in spite of the rinderpest 








and the failure of the crops in South Africa, 
the prospect is brighter; respecting the gold in- 
dustry, especially, it is believed that the deep- 
level mines are now being worked to much greater 
advantage than they have hitherto been. As a 
natural result of all this, prices on the Stock Ex- 
change have been very firmly maintained through- 
out the week, and in several cases there has been a 
marked rise. The public, it is true, are not buying 
much, but members of the Stock Exchange and 
professional operators are very confident that 
we are about to see very considerable activity. As 
always happens at the end of the year, money has 
been rather stringent. Immense sums have been 
borrowed from the Bank of England, which has 
been able to charge as much as 4} per cent.; and 
even in the open market from 4 to 4) per cent. has 
been paid during the last couple of days. But while 
the rate of interest has thus been high, the rate of 
discount is tending downwards; indeed, some of the 
Eastern banks have been able to discount bills as 
low as 3) per cent., and the Treasury bills offered 
on Wednesday were taken at very little over 2} per 
cent. From this it is evident that bankers expect 
very much cheaper money in the early future. In 
the Silver Market there has been little doing; and 
in spite of the great stringency of the Indian Money 
Market, the India Council was able to sell on 
Wednesday only three out of the forty lacs offered 
for tender. 

High-class securities of every kind have been in 
strong demand during the week, and have risen 
decidedly. The foreign market has been strong, for 
it is argued that if the Turkish and the Cuban Ques- 
tions are settled, the Paris Bourse will be relieved of 
a very greatdanger. French investors hold immense 
quantities of Spanish securities, and also of the 
securities of South-Eastern Europe. There has been 
a serious fall in all of these, and if the fear of war 
were to become more acute there might be serious 
embarrassment in Paris. South American securi- 
ties are likewise higher, but the movements in 
United States stocks and bonds have been irregular. 
The prospects are undoubtedly better; still, it is 
said that Mr. McKinley is intent upon introducing 
a high Protectionist Tariff Bill, and it is feared, there- 
fore, that new trouble may arise. Investors will 
do well not to rush into the market too eagerly. 
During the past few years they have been dis- 
appointed so often that it is reasonable that they 
should now act with caution, but there is no occasion 
—as yet, at all events—for any apprehension. Re- 
specting Indian affairs, it is very difficult to form 
any definite opinion. Good rains would so improve 
the growing crops that famine would be averted ; 
but, if there is not enough of rain, the finances will 
be disordered, because the revenue cannot be fully 
collected, and the expenditure on relief works would 
be very heavy. Unfortunately, the plague in Bombay 
adds to all the other difficulties. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER, 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—Mr. Rhodes is clearly coming to 
England in a temper that may fairly be 
described as “ugly.” He is very angry with those 
who have shown themselves “unsympathetic” to- 
wards him during recent occurrences, and according 
to one report he had a small hit at our national 
hypocrisy in the course of his speech at Port Eliza- 
beth. All this is very natural—and very unreason- 
able. When a man has made a hideous mess of a 
serious piece of business, he is very apt to cast the 
blame upon anybody but himself, and to show great 
indignation against those who judge him upon the 
facts rather than his intentions. That Mr. Rhodes 
did make a mess of it twelve months ago is not to be 
disputed ; and it is equally certain that this country 
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has had to pay a very heavy price for his blundering. 
But there are very few persons in England who sus- 
pect his motives or doubt his patriotitm. Neither 
Mr. Stead nor Mr. Labouchere represents the real 
feeling of the British people with regard to the 
“South African Napoleon.” Most persons judge him 
kindly, acknowledge the greatness of his past ser- 
vices to the Empire, and only differ from him inas- 
much as they think that his terrible mistakes prove 
him to be not quite so clever a person as he imagines 
himself to be. However, we must now wait for the re- 
sult of the investigations of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. There is no doubt that the inquiry before that 
body will be a serious matter, and that it will throw 
I gh‘ upon many subjects besides the Raid of twelve 
months ago. 

I see that some steps are to be taken to repress, if 
possible, the constant leakage of Government secrets. 
Such leakage is very reprehensible ; but it must not 
be supposed that it is always due to the indiscretions 
of permanent officials. Too often it is by some bighly- 
placed Minister that the secrets of the Government 
are revealed. Cabinet secrets are usually kept fairly 
well ; but even Cabinet Ministers occasionally betray 
their trust. Quiterecentlyasomewhatstartling breach 
of duty of this kind has been committed by a man 
holding a very high position, and it is by no means 
certain that his indiscretion may not lead to serious 
consequences. A great deal has been said about the 
extraordinary success with which one momentous 
Cabinet secret—that of the resignation of Mr. Glad- 
stone—was kept by his colleagues. For many weeks, 
as everybody will remember, rumours of his impend- 
ing resignation were afloat; but no confirmation of 
them was forthcoming from any responsible quarter, 
and people were just beginning to believe that the 
story was, after all, a myth, when the actual 
resignation was announced with startling sudden- 
ness. 

“How wonderfully the secret was kept!" said 
everybody at the time. It is now pretty well 
known, however, that the secret was kept for the 
simplest of all reasons—it did not exist. Mr. Glad- 
stone had intimated (in December, 1893) to his 
colleagues that under certain contingencies he 
might resign; but he had never positively stated 
that he would do so, and after giving this inti- 
mation new circumstances had arisen,and he had him- 
self made new proposals, which were reasonably 
regarded as showing that he might still change his 
mind. Nobody, therefore, even though he stood 
within the sacred limits of the Cabinet, could 
possibly have said anything positive either one 
way or another, as to his resignation. When at 
last he made up his mind that he must go, I believe 
that his colleagues had not three days’ start of the 
outside public in obtaining possession of the fact. 
So much for the “success” with which this par- 
ticular secret was kept. 

Sunday.— With rare appropriateness the con- 
clusion of the agreement for a permanent 
plan of arbitration between Great Britain and 
the United States has come in the middle of the 
Christmas season, and just twelve months after the 
great storm over Venezuela. Mr. Olney will have 
atoned fully for his indiscretions as a writer of 
despatches by the conclusion. of this treaty. It 
ought to leave the people of the United States free 
to deal with their pressing domestic problems, 
whilst it puts an end on our side to the dread of 
that fratricidal war from which everybody on this 
side of the Atlantic shrinks, though for certain 
classes in America it seems to have no terrors. I 
saw with much regret three days ago a venomous 
letter regarding Mr. Bayard in a London daily 
paper from the pen of its Washington correspond- 
ent. If anything were needed to show the lament- 
able ignorance of too many American journalists 
on the subjects they discuss with the greatest con- 
fidence, that letter would have supplied it. Mr. 
Bayard’s whole action at the time of the Venezuela 
dispute was grossly misrepresented, and it was clear 





that the correspondent had never taken the trouble 
to acquaint himself with the facts of the case on which 
he delivered himself so oracularly. Nothing can be 
more preposterous than to say that Mr. Bayard 
treated the Jingo demonstration at Washington 
twelve months ago lightly. On the contrary, it was 
precisely his attitude at that time which brought 
home to the minds of English statesmen the exceed- 
ing gravity of the crisis they had to confront. The 
first feeling on this side of the Atlantic was to treat 
the action of the President and Senate as a wild 
demonstration of Spreadeagleism. They were 
strengthened in this conviction when they read the 
Bedlamite ravings of Dana, the lunatic editor of the 
Sun. It was impossible to believe that a party 
which had such a man as its chief journalistic 
exponent could be in earnest. But Mr. Bayard’s 
grave and almost solemn warnings, given far more 
frequently in private than in public, shook the easy- 
going optimism on our side, and led our statesmen 
and public men to treat the sudden tempest seriously. 
If Mr. Bayard had rendered no other service than 
this to the cause of peace, he would have deserved 
the gratitude of the people of both countries; for 
nothing is more certain than that the first essential 
condition to the removal of the differences between 
Washington and London was the conviction on our 
side that American politicians were in earnest, and 
that they had behind them an overwhelming mass of 
public opinion. 

Last night—being Boxing Night—I followed an 
old custom, and went round the different theatres 
shortly before the opening of the doors for the even- 
ing performances. Everywhere the crowds were 
enormous—larger, I think, than I ever remember 
them before. But that which was most striking was 
the adoption—apparently universal—of the French 
system of the queue. A few years ago anybody who 
wanted to enter the pit of a theatre on Boxing 
Night had to prepare himself for a physical en- 
counter of the most formidable kind. Hundreds of 
persons were squeezed in a dense mass around a 
particular door, and when it was thrown open every- 
body tried to enter at once. The scene was often 
terrible, and not seldom persons were seriously 
injured during the minutes spent in struggling in 
the midst of the suffocating crowd. Yesterday I did 
not see a single crowd of this description. In every 
place the waiting pleasure-seekers were drawn up in 
an orderly column, under the superintendence of 
the police, and when the theatre doors were opened 
they entered—slowly perhaps, but without any 
squeezing or any confusion. The police were careful 
to prevent new-comers from taking their places 
before those who had arrived before them, and 
all those who were waiting entered the place in 
their due turn—that is to say, until pit or gallery, 
as the case might be, was full. This is only a small 
matter, but it is one that deserves to be noted by 
the student of our social manners. 

Monday.— More melancholy reading than that 
furnished by the Times this morning,in the shape 
of the correspondence between Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
of the Board of Trade, and Lord Penrhyn, could 
hardly be found. Into the merits of the dispute 
between Lord Penrhyn and his quarrymen I am 
not able to enter. The accounts of the dispute 
that have reached me favour the workmen rather 
than the master, but as I cannot vouch for the 
facts I prefer to leave the dispute and its merits 
untouched. But it is abundantly clear from his 
letters to Sir Courtenay Boyle that Lord Penrhyn 
stands as the champion of the uttermost rights of 
property. He will not allow a representative of 
the English Government to be present at an inter- 
view between himself and his starving quarry- 
men, because that would be to admit the right 
of the State to interfere in his private affairs, 
and he will only grant an audience to the 
representatives of the people out of whose labour 
his family have grown rich, if they humbly address 
a written petition to him soliciting such an inter- 
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view! There is no need to go further. The mis- 
fortune is that, at the present day, when wise men 
are doing what they can to combat the wild heresies 
of Socialism, men of the Penrhyn type are placing 
the most formidable weapons in the hands of the 
Socialists and, quite unconsciously, strengthening 
them in their attacks upon society. 

Madame Stambuloff, I see, sticks to her charge 
that the real murderer of her husband is not one of 
the men who struck him down, but the man who 
instigated the murder, and this man she intimates, 
not obscurely, is Prince Ferdinand himself. There 
are many who believe her statement. For my part 
I can vouch for the fact that some weeks before 
Stambuloff was murdered, I received a visit from a 
gentleman resident in the East who has a minute 
acquaintance with Bulgarian affairs, and that he 
warned me that Stambuloff'’s assassination was 
approaching, and told me without mincing of words 
who the man was by whom the plot against the 
life of the ex-Premier had been instigated. There 
are still dark corners in the East besides that in 
which the Assassin-Sultan lurks. 

Tuesday.—I do not wonder at the joy of my 
Irish friends—especially those of them who are 
ardent Home Rulers—at the success of the move- 
ment for compelling Ministers to carry out the 
recommendations of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission. Not for years has such a meeting been 
held in Dublin as that which took place yesterday, 
and from all parts of the country evidence is forth- 
coming that the population is moving almost en 
nvasse in the same direction—just like the bog which 
burst above Killarney on Sunday night. But why 
do my Irish Home Rule friends seek to dissociate 
not only the findings, but even the origin of the 
Commission from any connection, near or remote, 
with Home Rule? In doing so they unquestionably 
fall into grievous error. The origin of the Com- 
mission is not a mystery; and the whole pur- 
pose of those who demanded it, and who were 
responsible for its being granted, was to see 
what the relations of England and Ireland in 
the matter of finance ought to be when the 
two countries enjoyed separate legislatures. I have 
no sympathy with the temper in which the Times 
is discussing the questions raised by the Commission. 
It is akin to the temper in which Lord Penrhyn has 
treated the dispute between himself and his quarry- 
men. But, on the other hand, it is idle to ignore 
facts, and there is no fact more indisputable than 
that there is a very close connection between this 
Financial Commission and its report and the esta- 
blishment of a Home Rule legislature for Ireland. 

Mr. Rhodes'’s foolish speech is bearing the fruit 
that might have been expected. The German news- 
papers are losing their tempers, and are trying to 
make the whole English people responsible for the 
indiscretions and follies of the South African leader. 
This is certainly rather hard upon us. “ Issachar is 
a strong ass, crouching down between two burdens.” 
We have to bear the burden of the insolent sneers 
and jibes of Mr. Rhodes on the one hand, and those 
of the German journalists, who all insist that we 
are really Mr. Khodes’s accomplices, on the other. 
It is, perhaps, just as well that we are not wholly 
unconscious of our rectitude in this matter, even 
though that rectitude be, in the opinion of Mr. 
Rhodes, of an unctuous character. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Gladstone’s birthday celebra- 
tion yesterday lacked nothing that was needed to 
make it as bright and pleasant in all its aspects 
as his warmest friends could have desired. He had 
kindly greetings, among others, from Lord Rosebery, 

. Whose personal feelings towards his old chief have 
never varied, and who in recent controversies has 
borne himself with unfailing friendliness and 
courtesy towards the great veteran. To-day the 
newspapers take up the theme of the birthday, and 
dilate upon it after their wont. And certainly it is a 
remarkable event. An eighty-seventh birthday is so 
rare in itself, and is still more rarely anything but 





labour and sorrow, that the serene atmosphere of 
Hawarden strikes one every time one considers it 
afresh with a fresh sense of wonder and pleasure. 
Perhaps the pleasantest aspect of the anniversary 
this year is the proof which it has afforded of the 
extent to which Mr. Gladstone has outlived all the 
old animosities —ay, even the recent animosities 
also—and has come to be accepted by everybody as 
the most illustrious man of his day. It is strange, 
in presence of an anniversary like that of yesterday, 
to recall the fact that when he was in middle age 
Mr. Gladstone was very prone in conversation and 
in his public speeches to speak of himself as a man 
who was approaching the end, not only of his work, 
but of his life. I remember hearing him in 1864, 
when acknowledging a complimentary address pre- 
sented to him by the Mayor and Town Council 
of Manchester, dwell upon the fact that most of 
his co-workers at the time when he began his public 
life had already passed away, and that he could 
not reasonably hope much longer to survive them. 
That was in 1864, just a third of a century ago! 
Since then he has lived a life which in itself would 
have satisfied most great men. And the end is not 
yet! Next June may we not hope that a con- 
spicuous figure in the celebration of the Queen’s 
extended reign will be that of the great veteran 
who has added so greatly to the splendour of that 
reign, and in whom the Queen has found one of 
her most devoted servants ? 

The nasty little letter in the Times of yesterday 
on the subject of the National Liberal Club—a 
letter about the authorship of which there is no 
kind of mystery—has been fully refuted in the 
Daily News and the Daily Chronicle this morning. 
There was not the smallest reason for the ill-natured 
misrepresentations of “Observer.” The National 
Liberal Club, like most clubs at one time or other 
in their existence, needs a certain degree of reform 
in its management; but this reform is even now 
being carried out, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it will not speedily become once more as im- 
portant a political institution as it ever was in the 
past. I believe that Mr. Herbert Gladstone is one of 
those who are taking an active part in the new 
régime at the Club. 

Thursday.—Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s letter in the 
Times of this morning effectually disposes of the 
extraordinary farrago of mis-statements which were 
contained in the recent letter in that journal con- 
cerning the National Liberal Club. It is to be 
hoped that no more will be heard of this latest 
attempt to wreck an important Liberal institution. 
All that is needed to ensure its return to its old 
state of prosperity is that the members generally 
should exert themselves at the next election of 
Committees, and secure really suitable men to 
support the responsible managers of the Club. 

I see that a strenuous attempt is being made to 
obtain a reversal of the appointment of Mr. Legard 
as Chief Inspector of Schools in Wales, and that in 
some quarters that appointment is represented as a 
political job. I am sure that those who have made 
this charge would not persist in it if the facts were 
known. Mr. Legard is an official of great dis- 
tinction, who has been an Inspector of Schools in 
Yorkshire for more than a quarter of a century. He 
has never meddled in politics on either one side or the 
other, and his promotion has come to him solely in 
consequence of the rule of “seniority tempered 
by merit,” which is carried out generally in the 
public service. If he were to be removed in order 
that a Welsh inspector should receive the appoint- 
ment, an official job would unquestionably be 
perpetrated, for there is no Welsh inspector who 
has anything like his seniority. The question of 
whether it is necessary that every public official 
in Wales should know the Welsh language is, of 
course, one that is fairly open to debate. Person- 
ally, I do not attach the importance toa knowledge 
of Welsh that Welshmen naturally do; but in any 
case it is a bare act of justice to Mr. Legard to state 
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the facts as they affect himself, and to put an end 
to the suspicion of jobbery in connection with his 
promotion. 

Friday.—The new number of the Nineteenth 
Century contains a notable article by Dr. Guinness 
Rogers on the Liberal leadership which is certain to 
attract a large measure of attention. Dr. Rogers 
writes in an excellent temper, but he puts certain 
plain facts with a plainness which may, perhaps, 
startle some of those who have been misled by 
recent events and recent statements. His defence of 
Lord Rosebery, and his comprehensive survey of the 
situation of the Liberal party at the present crisis 
in its history could hardly be improved upon. The 
reticence which has been preserved under grave 
provocation, not only by Lord Rosebery himself but 
by many of those who support him, furnishes the 
strongest proof of their loyalty to the Liberal 
party and Liberal principles. Nothing has been done 
by them to breed dissension or to make the reunion of 
the party under a leadership recognised and trusted 
by all impossible. The time is manifestly approach- 
ing when the whole question will either be closed 
by the healing of bygone controversies or by the 
threshing out in public of all the causes that have 
led to the present unhappy state of affairs in the 
Liberal ranks. Every wise man and every true 
friend of Liberalism will agree with Dr. Rogers in 
hoping that the former course may be adopted. In 
the meantime all friends of fair-play — and even 
ex-Prime Ministers have a right to fair-play—will 
feel indebted to Dr. Rogers for his manly and out- 
spoken article. There is another article in the 
Nineteenth Century which touches upon a very 
grave subject. I refer to Mr. Palmer’s contribution 
on the March of the Advertiser. Perhaps Mr. 
Palmer might have dotted his “i's” and crossed 
his “t's” more emphatically than he has done; but 
he does good service by calling attention to one 
of the standing evils of the time. 








BUNSEN AND BISMARCK. 
‘“EORGE VON BUNSEN is dead at the age of 
N seventy-two. His contemporaries were for the 
most part men who would look upon his age as that of 
a merely mature man, for in almost any Berlin gather- 
ing Bunsen seemed in former years to be usually a 
junior. We recall readily such names as Moltke 
the strategist, Mommsen and Curtius the historians, 
Helmholtz and Virchow the scientists, George Ban- 
croft and other men of letters, names of men who 
are, or were, above all, brain-workers, and from ten 
to twenty years senior to Bunsen. Not only in 
years was Bunsen so young, but he was amongst his 
own juniors a man fuli of unselfish enthusiasm, 
entering ardently into discussion, and invariably 
illuminating his subject by apt anecdotes drawn 
from books and still more from a_ surprising 
acquaintance with the important people in almost 
every country of the Old World as well as the New. 

It was immediately after the great Franco- 
German War that Bunsen dedicated his newly-built 
house at the new capital of the German Empire. It 
seems only yesterday that I listened to him in the 
midst of a merry Christmas party, just twenty-five 
years ago, when with tears of gratitude he thanked 
God that the cruel war was at last over, and that 
the great sacrifices of the people had been rewarded 
by a Liberal Constitution, at the head of which was 
the venerable Emperor William and his Prime 
Minister, Bismarck. So strong was Bunsen’s hatred 
of war that in a period when only soldiers could be 
heroes in Germany, and when all architecture 
appeared to exist for the purpose of providing back- 
grounds to military statuary, Bunsen placed upon 
the walls of his house, fronting the street, a 
beautiful monument symbolic of peace. That was 
the hey-day of Bunsen’s life on earth. Everything 





that heart could wish seemed his; friends he had in 
every walk of life. Bismarck paid him honour, because 
he was a popular member of the Imperial Parliament, 
and in those days Bismarck found it expedient to 
work with the great popular current in favour of a 
Constitutional German Empire. About Bunsen’s 
Christmas-tree there frolicked nine lusty children, 
three sons and six daughters; and the happiness of his 
domestic life was crowned by the daily comfort of a 
wife whom he adored. At Court the Bunsen family 
was singled out for particular favour at the hands 
not only of the old Emperor but also of his noble- 
minded son—the late Emperor Frederick. Bunsen’s 
boys were selected as playmates for the present 
German Emperor—in short, so far as the goods of 
this world are concerned, Bunsen’s position in life 
appeared to be one calculated to excite the admira- 
tion, if not the envy, of all who saw it. He was a 
staunch Monarchist, though from his English mother, 
if not from his English wife, he imbibed broad views 
on economic subjects. He accepted membership in 
the Cobden Club, and made no concealment of his 
loyalty to Free Trade. But loyalty to his Sovereign 
was no less complete ; and he could see no treason in 
holding economic views at variance with those of 
the Prime Minister of the day. In spite of his 
private conscience, he marked his devotion to 
Prussian tradition by sending one of his sons into 
the Army and another into the Navy, much as this 
cost him, and greatly as it impaired the future 
prospects of his daughters. 

After an interval of ten years I saw Bunsen 
again, and it was with something of a shock that I 
noticed the great change that had come over him. 
In that short time he had passed from the forties 
into the stage we usually associate with the seventies. 
His hair had become tinged with grey; the bright- 
ness of his eye was gone; the same sweet smile 
and the same kindly courtesy reappeared, but such 
cheeriness as was his suggested conscious effort. As 
we walked together on the sunny side of the Thier- 
garten, I felt that I was with a broken spirit—a man 
made old by cruelty, and yet whose mind was so 
generous that it refused to complain where another's 
would have cursed. The house of Bunsen, which 
ten years before had been the centre where notable 
people of different countries met and formed a 
matchless salon, had become as one infected with a 
plague. His children, whom I had left in short 
clothes, were now of an age to enjoy the pleasures 
of society ; yet in Berlin their beautiful home had 
long ago ceased to be used for merry-making. I 
sought his explanation, and with much difficulty 
learned from Bunsen’s own lips things I would not 
have believed from any other source. The family 
of Bunsen had, to put it briefly, been placed under 
boycott by the constitutional Prime Minister, Bis- 
marck. -That is to say, members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, Professors at the University, officers in the 
Army or Navy, officials of the Government gener- 
ally, and all such in particular who directly or 
indirectly hoped for recognition at Court, were 
given to understand that, if they wished for the 
favour of Government they must ostracise George 
von Bunsen. In London this would have meant 
very little, for here is a wilderness of interesting 
men and women making the best society in the 
world without ever bothering their heads as to how 
anyone stands with Court circles. But in Berlin 
the term gentleman means the man in uniform, 
and civilians must give extraordinary reasons before 
they can be presumed to have a sense of honour 
or be fit to associate with those who wear the 
King’s coat. 

Now, why did Bismarck boycott one of the fore- 
most German scholars and statesmen of his day ? 
The answer is as short as it is shocking. The 
Government had introduced laws placing a tax upon 
articles of food, and Bunsen exercised his constitu- 
tional right of exposing to his constituents the harm 
which would result from making more costly the 
food of the labouring man. Bismarck warned 
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Bunsen that he must vote for the Government Bill 
and not against it; but of course Bunsen was not 
the man to surrender a profound conviction for the 
sake of any Government, however strong. Bunsen 
knew perfectly well that his independent course 
would make Bismarck angry, but he little dreamed 
that Bismarck could conduct political warfare with 
the implements of an assassin. So when Bunsen 
received an invitation to a great dinner at the 
Chancellor's palace, he marvelled somewhat at the 
strange courtesy, but assumed that it was sent in 
good faith, as a sign that, whatever dislike Bismarck 
might show to Bunsen in public, his private feelings 
remained the same. When Bismarck made his 
appearance, he went from one guest to the other, 
after the manner of Continental royalty, and bade 
them welcome to his table. In this ceremony 
Bunsen was reserved for the last. The Prime 
Minister stopped in front of him, looked him up 
and down, and then turned his back upon him as he 
stalked into the dining-room with the rest of the 
guests. The insult was so gross, so wholly un- 
expected, and addressed to a gentleman so com- 
pletely unprepared for such behaviour from any- 
one in the range of his acquaintance, that he stood 
as one dazed in the deserted reception-room; and 
when he came to his senses there was nothing for 
him to do but to take up his hat and leave this great 
man’s palace, wondering at the strange elements that 
can enter into the composition of a Bismarck. The 
memoirs of Bunsen will some day relate this and 
other episodes of his life in more detailed manner 
than I am able to, and the world will then wonder 
that Germany for nearly thirty years had only 
Bismarck for a hero; and they will be still more 
amazed that the present German Emperor endured 
his system of government for so long as even two 
years. 

But Bismarck found in Bunsen a man of different 
make from the average German citizen, for his victim 
had some consolation socially in a large circle of 
artistic and literary workers, who sought his house 
regardless of the Bismarck boycott, and few English 
or American travellers of note passed Berlin without 
attempting to pay their respects to him. The 
social boycott therefore affected mainly the innocent 
and helpless women of his family, who from this 
time on were excluded from the Court, and remained 
so until the Emperor Frederick came to the throne; 
and when William II. succeeded in 1883, he in his 
turn received Bunsen in private audience as though 
to publicly give notice that he was not in sympathy 
with social boycott as a means of political propa- 
ganda. We all remember with feelings of disgust 
the slanderous paragraphs in German papers charg- 
ing Sir Robert Morier with acting dishonourably 
during the Franco-German War. We recall also 
that the charges against him emanated from the 
German Foreign Office when the Bismarcks were in 
power; that Sir Robert gave most ample refuta- 
tion to these slanders, and begged the Bismarckian 
Government to protect him against the attacks of 
its own press. And it was with a shock of painful 
surprise that, for all answer to this natural request, 
the German Foreign Office declined to give any 
satisfaction whatever. Sir Robert was a warm 
friend of Bunsen’s, and that was enough to make 
him an object of suspicion with the Bismarcks; but, 
more strange than anything I have related, almost 
the only liberal public man in Germany who has 
refrained from speaking angrily against Bismarck 
has been Bunsen. He never stooped to abuse, 
gave Bismarck full credit for many great quali- 
ties, and spoke at times as though the very per- 
secution under which he suffered might be justi- 
fied on the score of political expediency. We all 
remember how Bismarck had Bunsen brought 
to trial for daring to address his constituents in 
opposition to the proposed tax on food. It was a 
costly affair for the victim, though, of course, Bis- 
marck’s expenses were paid out of the taxpayers’ 
money. The Government lost its case and appealed, 








forcing Bunsen once more to go through much 
anxiety and pecuniary loss before the courts finally 
cleared him from the charge of treason. Is it not 
indeed a lasting disgrace to the Government which 
Germans had endured that Bunsen, of all men, 
should have been singled out for Government 
persecution ? 

To-day a large portion of Germans, particularly 
the younger generation in the small principalities, 
worship the name of Bismarck as that of their 
political saviour. The less they know of him per- 
sonally the more ardently do they shout his praise; 
and it is a beautiful quality of the German character 
that to-day so large a portion of the Fatherland 
remains loyal to the memory of the man who is, in 
their minds, associated with the making of the 
German Empire. These simple people have not had 
the opportunity of seeing the cruel machinery by 
which for a whole generation Bismarck has steered 
public opinion in his favour, systematically ex- 
tinguishing those who differed from him, and 
tolerating only obedient servants. The history of 
the last thirty years in Germany is the history of Bis- 
marck, and no portion of this history has so far been 
published that has not been edited with a Bismarck 
blue pencil. We know all that Bismarck wishes 
us to know and no more. The public archives have 
so far been silent excepting in his interests. The 
men whom he has crushed have not dared to even 
complain. The tyranny he has exercised over the 
German mind, even in the Universities, has been 
more baneful and complete than anything ever 
attempted since the reign of Louis XIV.—but that 
is a long story. In fifty years or so, when at last 
truth may be expected to filter through hundreds of 
memoirs of this time, those of us then alive will 
have abundant evidence in these matters. We shall 
then see that the author of German unity was by no 
means a Bismarck; that, on the contrary, Imperial 
federation was forced upon him, as the war against 
Napoleon I. was forced upon the unreliable Frederick 
William III.in 1813. It would have taken a greater 
than Bismarck to have stemmed the strong current 
in favour of an Empire, for which German patriots 
had gone to prison, exile, and the gallows in the 
stormy days of ‘48. When the true history of Bis- 
marck comes to be written, full justice will be done 
to his capacities for crushing those who differed 
from him, either in France, in Austria, or in the 
halls of the People’s Parliament; but then will 
justice be done at last to the real makers of Ger- 
many—the unselfish patriots, the upright thinkers, 
and the persistent advocates of constitutional liberty 
who first made Prussia great and now preserve 
Germany from sinking beneath the consequences of 
Bismarckian rule; and in the front of this noble 
gathering of statesmon will be George von Bunsen, 


POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








A CONVICT’S CHANCES, 
—— 

\ HILE the community at large may be in- 

‘Y clined to echo the applause with which the 
audience in the coroner's court at Princetown 
received the verdict given at the inquest on the 
body of the convict Carter, many people, we think, 
will sympathise with the crowd who cheered the 
convict Goodman, when he fell at last into the 
hands of the police. It is, we suppose, the sporting 
instinct which makes one feel a touch of sympathy 
with the man, ruffian though he be, who makes 
against great odds a plucky fight for freedom. The 
sense of fairness which—apart from questions of 
public order—makes one sympathise so heartily 
with the policeman, who, with only his truncheon to 
protect him, grapples with a criminal carrying arms, 
inclines one also to sympathise with the unarmed 
convict in his duel with warders well-equipped with 
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guns. No doubt there is much to be said upon the 
warder's side. If he loses a man of his charge, he 
runs the risk of a heavy fine, and may forfeit his 
chances of promotion. In the great majority of 
cases—not in all—he is dealing with hardened 
ruffians, who would not scruple to attack and 
maim him if a chance occurred. He has to be 
ever on the alert. He carries his life in his hand. 
He may have to act on the spur of the moment, 
and he is probably as liable to panic as most people 
placed in a precarious position are. But, for all 
that, the weapons which he carries confer on him 
a responsibility which may be easily abused. It 
is evidently the impression of the warders at Dart- 
moor that they are justified in shooting a convict 
who escapes. It is clear that in this case the 
convicts knew that they were liable to be fired 
at, and chose to take the risk. It is also clear 
that the jury and the people of the neighbour- 
hood regarded the warders’ action as defensible, 
and that the authorities uphold their men. But 
when one learns that there were thirteen bullet 
wounds in the dead man’s back, when one dis- 
covers that the guards were at close quarters with 
the fugitives when they fired, when one reads of the 
easy recapture of the convict Martin, and of the final 
recapture of Goodman too, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that Carter also might have been taken 
without loss of life, and that methods which are only 
allowable under the closest restrictions and in a last 
resort were employed by the guards in a moment of 
panic, when they were not needed even to prevent a 
man’s escape. It is, we think, fair to give the 
warders firearms, to use, if absolutely necessary, in 
eelf-defence or in a desperate fray. But it would be 
little short of a calamity if the verdict of the jury 
encouraged the impression that prison-guards are 
free to shoot down fugitives, merely to facilitate 
their capture, when no personal danger is involved. 
The story of Goodman only shows how in- 
finitesimal are a convict’s chances of escape. 
Covered by the fog and rain, and subsisting on 
ingenious burglaries—one cannot help feeling a 
slight satisfaction at the turkey and plum-pudding 
which he stole—he managed for three days to elude 
pursuit; and had he remained among the wilds of 
Dartmoor, had he possessed any knowledge of the 
poacher’s arts and been able to live on the produce 
of the moors, had he not, as it seems all townbred 
criminals do, made for the nearest town and the 
nearest police-station, he might conceivably have 
been “following the moon,” as he put it, in pre- 
carious freedom still. Even if a prisoner breaks his 
prison, the odds are overwhelmingly against him— 
Mr. Davitt puts them at a hundred, Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins at a thousand, to one. Horse and foot, 
guards and policemen, the telegraph, the railway, the 
Press, are sO many resources in his opponents’ 
hands. His looks, his dress, his habits, his penni- 
lessness, his ignorance of the district, handicap the 
fugitive at every turn. And inside the prison the 
system of surveillance has now been brought almost 
to perfection. The present detailed and elaborate 
method of personal supervision is far more effective 
than the heavy bolts and massive walls of former 
days. The principle of it is that every man is 
under close watch at all hours of the day and night. 
His warder is bound to know at any moment where 
he is and what he is doing. He cannot, as Mr. 
Tighe Hopkins points out in an interesting com- 
munication to the Daily Chronicle, patiently 
burrow a way out of his cell, for he is never left 
alone. He cannot, as the famous old prison-breakers 
used to do, walk out of prison disguised as some- 
one else, because he has no possible opportunity 
of changing his attire. He cannot conceal about his 


person arms or implements which would help him in 
his flight, because, even if he could obtain them, he 
is relentlessly searched on returning to his cell. No 
scope is given to his ingenuity. There is practically 
no risk against which detailed precautions are not 
taken in every case. 


The convict’s only chance lies 








in a sudden dash for freedom, and in the friendly 
shiftings of the Dartmoor fog. Even then, if the 
first rush be successful, there are all the other 
dangers to be faced outside. Among the many 
attempts which Mr. Davitt remembers during his 
seven years’ residence in Dartmoor, only one, we are 
told, met with complete success. 

A deeper question than these, however, is raised 
by Mr. Davitt's letter to the Press. We do not 
altogether agree with his suggestion that it was 
probably the thought of Christmas rather than any 
preconcerted plan which led to the sensational out- 
break from Dartmoor last week, for surely nothing 
can be more natural or frequent with convicts 
brooding in the silence of our prisons than to brood 
on the possibility of freedom, and to revolve un- 
ceasing schemes for breaking out. They have little 
else except their sins to think of, and they probably 
do not waste much time over them; while every 
instinct of sport and of adventure, every desire of 
liberty and of revenge, must prompt them to 
meditate on the possibilities of flight. We 
cordially agree, however, with Mr. Davitt, that 
even in our convict prisons we might do 
what, apparently, every other Christian country 
does, and add some trivial luxuries—an ounce 
of meat or cake or tea—to the prisoner's meals 
on Christmas Day. And we heartily echo his ques- 
tion, whether it is not possible to do something more 
to render our system of punishment a reformative 
system too. Is this monotonous, iron-handed dis- 
cipline, which aims at making its objects into 
unthinking and powerless machines, altogether 
satisfactory as the final effort of civilised com- 
munities to deal with crime? “The human will 
must be left outside of the prison gates, where it is 
to be picked up again five, seven, or fifteen years after- 
wards, and refitted -to the mental conditions which 
penal servitude has created in the animalised machine 
which is discharged from custody.” The question that 
arises in our workhouses faces us in our prisons too. 
Is no differentiation possible between the experienced 
and hardened ruffian and men like the convict Carter, 
who was shot in his escape at the age of twenty- 
two? Goodman, who is also a young man, was 
arrested in an attempt to fly to Manitoba. He told 
the police that he intended to follow burglary as a 
profession, because he saw no alternative open to 
him except a life of crime. His story may be true 
or untrue, but it suggests irresistible reflections— 
reflections which cannot all be comfortably dis- 
missed as mere humanitarian sentiment. Until our 
prison system can be made something more than a 
perfect example of security and punishment, until 
we discover the means of offering the criminal some 
inducement to reform, without increasing the im- 
punity of crime, the problem of how to treat these 
diseases of society will not find its full solution, and 
even the convict’s chances will not be altogether 
fair. 








SMALL PICTURES. 





ia painters are to make a living, they will have to 

learn to work on a small scale. The exhibition 
picture has had its day. The Salons, the Academies 
for the encouragement of art, led inevitably to com- 
petition in size, among other means of attracting 
attention. Exhibition pictures were painted for the 
life of the annual show, on a scale that satisfied 
Tintoretto and Veronese for works destined to 
decorate buildings of eternal duration. These 
pictures were often painted by students who had 
given no measure of their capacity to decorate so 
much as a piece of paper a few inches square with a 
good drawing. Here and there, one of these works 
could be bought for a permanent gallery; but the 
bulk of them were still-born, and after being 
noticed, crowned, or mentioned, their little lying-in- 
state over, were seen no more. This was an effort 
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calling for more sacrifices than it was possible for 
painters not possessed of private means to continue 
to make for long; and year by year the painter 
by trade grew more and more shy of this form 
of gambling, not only with his own, but with his 
frame-maker’s money. The press-cuttings buttered 
no parsnips. If the intimate history of many a 
crippled artistic career were written, the clue would 
be found in some such delusions as these. A young 
man sets out with what the habitual speech of his 
surroundings has conspired to call “high aims ”— 
that is, with the wish to satisfy the judgment of 
some abstract professional tribunal by his work: 
to gain the suffrages of the Salon, of the Academy, 
of the New English Art Club, or whatever it may 
be. He forgets that no such thing as a judgment 
of any one of these abstractions really exists at all. 
What he takes for these judgments is only a vague 
and chance resultant of the rather indifferent votes 
and opinions of a number of his own more successful 
trade rivals. They are all probably perfectly honest 
men, but they have a natural prejudice in favour of 
their own pictures and purses; and for a beginner 
to stake his career on their acceptances or rejec- 
tions, would be much as if a young man, start- 
ing in business as a haberdasher, should consider 
that he had not really made a start, till, by assiduous 
attentions to Mr. Whiteley, that gentleman could be 
induced to give him a little space in a window in 
Westbourne Grove, and, in the interests of high 
haberdashery, nurse the special line of his talented 
young colleague. Many men have waited for these 
things, and died waiting. A moment's reflection 
would have saved them from the illusion. How can 
there be a standard of any kind set up by a body 
which contains at the same time, for instance, Mr. 
Orchardson and Mr. Dicksee? The dynamics have 
not yet been invented that can give you a resultant 
force from these two. No common denominator can 
be found. So that you may as well concern your- 
selves with politics at once, which are downright, 
frank nonsense, as with calculations on such matters. 

What is it, then, that I would advise the painter 
to do? I would advise him to forget that he has 
been called a professional man, and to watch the 
markets, like any other skilled artisan who has his 
wits about him. He will then notice that quality 
always has a market value. Quality is a good invest- 
ment. It is true that many of the larger money 
prizes have fallen to work which has no quality. 
But when it is found out, as it is at the next change 
of owners, the market value comes down with a run. 
I believe that the late Mr. Long's pictures fetched 
very good prices, but I should be sorry to hold any 
now. The exhibition successes of the 'seventies and 
‘eighties, the columns of press notices, the puffs, pre- 
vious and subsequent, the interviews, the accounts 
of how it was done, would avail them nothing to-day 
at Christie’s. But quality has always had its market 
value. Corot drove a roaring trade, and so did 
Turner. Keene left thirty thousand pounds, earned 
by his pen, and Whistler has only to look at a piece 
of paper to turn it into a large cheque. Yet none of 
these artists have been in any sense popular. The 
topers know where the good wine is, and it is on the 
topers that your honest innkeeper grows fat. 

And now consider the conditions under which 
your true collector, your connoisseur with a palate, 
buys. His space is limited, and, like a man with 
little time to spare, he will naturally ask the painter 
to put his thoughts into the smallest compass 
necessary to their complete expression. Here he 
may seem to be cramping the artist. On the con- 
trary, he is his best friend. Every expansion of an 
idea that is made with the intention of causing it 
to be seen in an exhibition is a loss of power. And 
a tendency may be observed in the works of the 
greatest painters to excel in their smaller canvases. 
The best Rembrandts are notoriously the smaller 
ones. The oneness of idea, the perfection of com- 
position, the concentration of effort in such paint- 
ings as the Munich pictures, representing scenes in 














the divine tragedy, place them above the larger can- 
vases of three or more life-sized figures, or portions of 


figures. And,again,the single heads or figures are 
the better for their concentration, and rank with 
the smaller compositions as among Rembrandt's 
best work. And note, too, that Rembrandt began 
by painting heads on a small scale, and did them to 
perfection before he expanded his canvases. The 
burden of proof for the necessity of the space he 
claims to occupy lies in each case with the artist, and 
the greatest have proved their fitness over and over 
again in small pictures for the decoration of spaces 
onanyscale. Therearecollectors now, who, quite apart 
from any motive of saving space, will always prefer 
a small Corot to a large one, and they are right. 
The luscious exquisiteness of his brush tires with 
expansion. It is green Chartreuse ina mug. I have 
in my mind an admirable example of a little Henner, 
which will illustrate what I mean perfectly. Henner 
is by no means all the world to me, but he has his 
pretty little message to deliver, even though it is 
only one. This message consists of three little 
thoughts, all true, and all pretty. The one is 
that if paint is skilfully and lightly brushed on, 
and not mauled, it looks nice, and, when varnished, 
makes pretty furniture. The other is that a slip 
of human flesh under trees, and near water, is a nice 
thing to think about. The third is that a certain 
pink, a certain mahogany, a certain blue, and a 
certain green go well together. So he brushes you 
in a little slip of pink nude, on grass of a certain 
green, by a little slip of blue lake, under mahogany 
boughs and a pearly blue sky. Piccola cosa, it may 
be; but Mr. Henner has given us his all. The 
gift will always be welcome —a sweet little bit of 
bric-a-brac, a pleasant surface to dwell on, a door to 
pleasant dreams. But when these same three ideas 
are expanded on to six feet of canvas for the Salon, 
the value of the picture is lessened. The three 
thoughts are a trifle thin to fill a space that would 
have held a Bellini or a Velasquez. The smaller 
variations of these three thoughts will necessarily, 
therefore, increase in value, while the larger versions 
will tend to depreciate. 
St. P. 








THE DRAMA. 





“BLACK-EYED ScusAn'’—“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ” 
—PANTOMIME AT DrRuRY LANE. 


A S revived at the Adelphi Blach-Eyed Susan has 
documentary, and perhaps more than docu- 
mentary, value. It offers a curious picture of the 
British Navy in 1829. The seamen wear what we 
should now call “ Eton” jackets—blue, bound with 
white—and hideous tarpaulin hats; they pull their 
forelocks, kick backward with the right leg, slap 
their thighs and hitch up their trousers, in unison. 
The captain (in full uniform) drinks, and gets drunk, 
in the same tavern as his crew. The President of 
the Court-Martial solemnly shakes hands with the 
prisoner he has just condemned to death. There are 
smugglers, who wear the frock known to this 
generation through the Pirales of Penzance, and 
their captain has Dirk Hatteraick’s fur cap. The 
sailors’ lasses appear in a costume which would have 
been archaic in Smollett’s time. But the chief 
curiosity is the language. William speaks in perpe- 
tual figure; the commonest incidents of life have 
“suffered a sea-change” in passing through his 
mind. There is probably no part of a ship which he 
does not mention at one time or another: he is a 
walking technical-dictionary. The first sentence 
Captain Crosstree utters, on catching sight of 
Susan, is “I must and will possess her.” Susan, 
seeing the Captain drunk, exclaims “ Intoxicated, 
too! I must hence.’ When William, rushing in 
with uplifted cutlass, fells the Captain, she utters 
this remarkable cri du ceur, “ William, what is the 
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punishment?” Yet there are simple, natural and 
affecting things in this absurd play—the parting of 
husband and wife, for instance, and the whole scene 
of the Court-Martial, which has the right reticence 
and even a certain solemnity. Of Thomas Potter 
Cooke, the original William (the piece was produced 
in 1829 at the Surrey, during Elliston’s management, 
ran for over one hundred nights to takings of over 
£500 a week, and was shortly afterwards played at 
Covent Garden), Leigh Hunt said in the Tatler that 
his performance “ wants the investment of genuine 
acting—the something besides commonplace nature 
which the acting of a Bannister used to give it, and 
which made his sailors bring laughter and tears into 
our eyes, as Mr. Cooke does not.” There is no 
lack of genuine acting in Mr. Terriss, and he even 
contrives to be pathetic in the final scenes. His 
song and his hornpipe, his story of San Domingo 
Billy, his parting bequests to his comrades, his last 
fervent kissing of the Union Jack, are “all werry 
capital.” It has been said that the foundation of 
every good play is a pantomime—not, of course, the 
Christmas entertainment which has usurped that 
name, but an action which explains itself—and 
Black-Eyed Susan, brought to that test, is an 
excellent play. I should like to see it “mimed”— 
a treatment which would rid it of its one ridiculous 
element, Jerrold’s dialogue. The only trouble would 
be with the dénouement. Captain Crosstree rushes 
on, just as William's head is in the noose, to explain 
that the man’s discharge was granted before his 
offence was committed, so that he is not, after all, 
guilty of the crime of striking his superior officer. 
But all this might, perhaps, be written on a board, 
which the Captain would wave aloft to the tune 
of “Rule Britannia.” That was the way little 


difficulties of the kind were surmounted in the old 
“dumb show” performances at the Paris “ ThéAtre 
de la Foire.” 

What the Olympic programme describes (in- 
accurately) as a “ Mystery Play founded on John 


Bunyan’s Immortal Allegory” is tedious through- 
out and at times offensive. What has “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’ to do with Miss Grace Hawthorne's 
aimless wanderings from Castle Joyous through the 
halls of a stout Melusina and an Albert Hall“ Vanity 
Fair” to a transformation scene labelled “ Celestial 
City”? A lady, with wings, sings songs to comfort 
Christian, but sings them out of tune. The Arch- 
angel Gabriel—represented by an epicene-looking 
person in the costume of an acrobat—gives Christian 
a magic key. Apollyon wears the crimson hood of 
an Oxford Master of Arts, and behaves like a pan- 
tomime demon. When Christian reaches the Celestial 
City, it is to be welcomed there to the arms of his 
lady-love Speranza. Compare this with the con- 
clusion of The Sign of the Cross, and note the 
curious, not to say nauseous, confusion in some 
people’s minds of the spiritual with the erotic. A 
good deal of money appears to have been wasted 
on this production, especially on the spectacle and 
ballet of “ Vanity Fair.” If the affair were merely 
silly, one might pass it over in silence, but the 
vulgar taste of it forces one to protest. One 
redeeming feature it has: a lack of dramatic 
interest and sense so complete that one can sleep 
quietly through the greater part of it. If one could 
only say with Bunyan: “I awoke, and behold it 
was a dream”! 

In Aladdin, this year’s Drury Lane pantomime, 
Mr, Oscar Barrett carries out the tradition of the 
late Sir Augustus Harris, and improves upon it. 
The show is no less magnificent, and much more 
poetically fanciful, than any of its predecessors. 
A moonlit scene of the Palace Gardens, in which 
Aladdin (Miss Ada Blanche) and the Princess 
Badroulbadour (Miss Decima Moore) sing the love 
duet and parody the garden scene from Faust, is, 
indeed, almost too poetic for pantomime. Through- 
out the spectacular part of the production, a new 
and most effective use has been made of white—a 
colour, I fancy, especially difficult to handle in large 
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masses on the stage. The dresses of Badroulbadour 
and her ladies—designed, I see, by Comelli, whose 
work I have always thought the most artistic of 
its kind nowadays to be seen in London—are, as 
Mr. Ruskin would say, “entirely beautiful.” In the 
way of fun you have the Widow Twankay (Mr. Dan 
Leno), and Abanazar (Mr. Herbert Campbell)—two 
music-hall drolls without whom no Drury Lane 
pantomime would be complete. Mr. Leno, as a 
matter of fact, is more than a droll; he has genuine 
observation, a real gift for comedy. Then there is 
Paul Cinquevalli, one of our most skilful jugglers, 
and Miss Clara Jecks, and the Brothers Griffiths—in 
short, a most expensive salary-list. A ten minutes 
interval is a pleasing innovation; but, even with 
that relief, over four hours and a half of pantomime 
is, I submit, too much. The harlequinade does not 
begin till close on midnight, when the youngsters 
ought to be in bed—and theatrical journalists half- 
way through their “ copy.” A. B. W. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“OUR CURATES.” 

Sr1r,—Insolence towards curates is a favourite pastime with 
more than one section of the community. It is recognised, alike 
by the street urchin (product of the Board schools) and by the 
authoresses of sexualistic novels, that the baiting of them yields 
an easier and safer amusement than do attacks on persons less 
likely to be impressed with the Christian counsel of non- 
resistance. But I have noticed that, in point of ingenuity, the 
malice of the gutter is often inferior to that of those sons of 
clergymen who have been deterred by the consciousness of 
mental, physical, or moral unfitness from following the paternal 
profession ; and certainly the suggestion, made by “A Rector’s 
Son” in your last issue, that the younger clergy of London— 
fresh, most of them, from Oxford and Cambridge—should be 
harangued on “ Emerson, Carlyle, and Stevenson” in night- 
schools by Board School masters is a particularly ingenious 
insult. I offer my congratulations. 

Having been during five years of my life a curate, I am 
probably abysmally stupid, but I want to ask, Why is Stevenson 
among the prophets? Emerson we know, and Carlyle we know, 
but which Stevenson is it who is to be studied as a triumvir 
of “ modern intellectual culture ”—the inventor of steam-engines, 
or (but surely it cannot be) the writer of fiction ? 

Sir, in a bondman’s key, I would venture to plead that if the 
sermons of the modern curate are devoid of “ modern intel- 
lectual culture,” it is often because the curate finds that there is 
no demand for that commodity among average church-goers. 
Farmer Giles, who, after listening to a metaphysical Bishop, 
declared that though his lordship was very learned and 
eloquent, he (Giles) did not like quite to give up believin 
in God, represents a large number of them. Moreover, 0 
those who have read Emerson, Carlyle, and perhaps even 
Stevenson, there are not a few who prefer to hear—at 
least, on Sundays—that other triumvirate, St. Paul, St. 
Luke and St. John, with just such plain commentary on 
them as is suggested to the curate by his week-day inter- 
course with his parishioners. There are some curates, I 
know, who regret this; they would prefer a congregation com- 
posed of “ Rectors’ Sons,” thirsting for “modern intellectual 
culture,” ready to support another Professor of Things in 
General. But they have to face the facts of their position; 
and so they regretfully lay aside Emerson, Carlyle, and Steven- 
son, to take up, when they have any time at all for reading, the 
“ Church Papers” (that they may know what religious questions 
people are thinking about), “ Devotional manuals” (that they 
may have something to say to the sick old ladies whom the 
have to visit), and “trashy fiction” (that they may not spea 
without experience of that which forms the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the literary food consumed by the average 
parishioner). In the matter of sermons, as in other things, the 
supply is determined by the effective demand ; and every clergy- 
man nowadays knows that if he wants to fill his church, 
must give up reading and spend his time largely in what has 
been unkindly called “ parochial fuss.’”"—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, REGINALD J, FLETCHER. 





THE EDITORSHIP OF THE SCOTSMAN. 


Srr,—In a notice of “ An Editor's Retrospect” by Mr. Cooper, 
the present editor of the Scotsman, in your issue of the 26th 
ult., I see you speak of Mr. Cooper and myself as bein 
* jointly responsible for the policy of the paper.” As far as i 
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am aware, there never was any joint editorship of the Scotsman. 
It is not a question of supreme importance, but as a matter of 
fact I succeeded Russel, being appointed editor shortly after 
his death in July, 1876, resigning in November, 1880. 

Incidents affecting my connection with the Scotsman, on 
which I might touch, so far as legitimate comment is open to 
me, I am reserving for “‘ Reminiscences” of my own, which I 
have arranged to write in due time.— Yours, etc., 


ROBERT WALLACE. 








TO ONE WHOSE HOUSE IS A-BUILDING, 


—_+oo—— 


HEN the year now sped was young, and the 
copse was ringing 
With carol of thrush and blackbird’s piping gay, 
Oh, who would have thought that or ever the end 
of the singing 
Such a change would steal o’er the woodland 
world to-day ? 


Then—all about my feet how the primrose glis- 
tened, 
And the small brown bird thrilled out its heart 
to the blue, 
And the flower that is born o’ the wind for the 
wind’s voice listened, 
And the hyacinths shook from their drooping 
bells the dew. 


Now—they are exiled all, every bird, each flower, 
And the thicket rings with the axe, and the 
trees are felled, 
And the sullen strokes of the spade proclaim man’s 
power, 
Here—where the woodland folk high revel held. 


But to-day, as I walked, the season’s hush was 
broken, 
For under the paling sky there rose and rang 
From the wood hard by a song of reproach out- 
spoken : 
‘Twas a missel-thrush, breaker of winter silence, 
sang. 


And he sang, as an exile may, of a lost dominion, 
Till a uprose in wrath in defence of my 
ind. 
“Wide is the world,” I cried, “and strong is your 
pinion ! 
*Mid a hundred glades you may choose a home 
to your mind. 


“Envy us not this one! Tho’ the trees be falling, 
Banished the voice of birds and the wild-flowers 
fair, 
Yet, when spring returns, you shall hear them 
calling, 
Voices as sweet as yours, ’mid a growth as rare. 


“For here shall courtesy blossom and bloom un- 
failing, 
Gracious kindliness, loyal-hearted trust, 
Charity wide, and courage never quailing, 
Scorn of the mean and base, and love of the 
just!” 


And the bird sang, ‘‘ That will atone for an exile’s 
yearning!” 
He was gone: but a message he left in a 
whispered tone: 
And I know that he will return with the spring's 
returning, 
To welcome hither a heart as true as his own. 


So let the Building rise, on a sure foundation! 
You are free, oh heart, of the copse, and a 
truce is made; 
And Nature and man are at one in glad laudation 
Of the human soul that shall nest in the depth 
of the glade, 


C, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE ART OF REVIEWING. 


Fp days ago, somebody whose object (I 
suppose) was to give pleasure, sent me a 
cutting from an American newspaper, the Phila- 
delphia Traveller. “The London SPEAKER,” I read, 
“is noted for the tartness of its reviews, as well it 
may be, when it is considered that A. T. Q. C. does 
most of the reviewing.’ Alas! I cannot accept this 
tribute to my industry—the rest of the staff have 
their feelings; and as for the alleged tartness, the 
reader has only to turn to the last page of this 
paper and let observation with extensive view 
survey its circulating media from the Cammermeyer 
Boghandel, Christiania, to Messrs. Higginbotham & 
Co., Madras, to realise that we contributors find 
it no easy task to be (like Cwsar’s wife in Mr. 
Payn’s anecdote) all things to all men. Philadel- 
phia’s standard of acidity must differ considerably 
from Edinburgh's (for instance), since in the current 
number of Blackwood I find Professor Saintsbury 
cautiously but firmly reproving me for my lack of 
this very quality. 


It is possible to disagree with Professor Saints- 
bury; but I have never yet been able to do it with- 
out the sincerest respect. He is of the very few 
scholars and critics (if he will allow it to be said by 
one whom he accuses of over-valuing this present 
age) who could, as everyone felt, look big in the 
Edinburgh chair of Rhetoric and English Literature 
and improve its great traditions. He is in the chair 
now, and has given up reviewing. But he looks 
back with geniality on his twenty years’ practice of 
that (mostly) beneficent art, and discourses of it 
judicially, yet asan Elder Brother. “I had had,” he 
tells us, “rather more than twenty years’ practice 
of reviewing at the time I gave it up; and during 
the greater part of that period, I think my practice 
was about as extensive and various as that of any 
of my contemporaries. I have written reviews in 
half-a-dozen lines and reviews in forty pages. 
I have reviewed books in classics, in mathematics, 
in history, in philosophy, in geography, in politics, 
in the fine arts, in the arts of war by land and 
sea, in theology, in cookery, in pugilism, and in 
law. I have reviewed ‘travels and novels and 
poems’ at least as many as ever did Mr. Pen- 
dennis. .. . I once refused to review a book in Syriac, 
because I do not know a word of that language ; and 
I always refused to review books on the currency, 
because I have (for reasons based on observation) 
made it a rule to refrain from understanding any- 
thing whatever about that subject.” (This suggests, 
for the use of reviewers, a revised maxim—“ Know 
something about everything, and nothing at alk 
about one thing.”) “I can thus,” Mr. Saintsbury 
continues, “at least plead experience, and as I never 
wish to write another review of the ordinary kind, 
I can also plead complete disinterestedness.”” Well, 
I don’t know: men are not as a rule disinterested 
judges of an art they happen to have given up. 
They have, after all, a natural liking to see their 
own past practice vindicated. 


Here, at any rate, are some of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
conclusions. To begin with, he finds that reviewing 
is an art. “I am as sure that there is an Art of 
Criticism as I am sure there is no Science of it.” I 
believe you, sir! And I think you pluckily main- 
tained a similar opinion concerning Fiction at a time 
when M. Zola’s “ Le Roman Expérimental,” with its 
fundamental absurdities, was misleading more than 
afew. Wecanonly wish that History had found a 
champion as persistent, in the weekly press, to defend 
her dignity as an art from the industrious crew who 
still retard the inevitable discovery that the family 
name of Clio is not Stubbs. 


A second point upon which editors of any 
experience will find it easy to agree with Mr, 
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Saintsbury is the futility of the ordinary specialist 
as a reviewer. 


“A scientific monograph, which purports to tell what 
further progress has been made in some particular department 
of chemistry or physiology, cannot in the proper sense be 
‘reviewed.’ Its results can be abstracted ; its conclusions, if 
they are disputable, can be argued for or against; corollaries 
or riders can be indicated or suggested by the expert. But as 
such a thing is never, except by accident and once in a thousand 
times, literature—as even when it is literature its literary 
character is accidental—it does not lend itself to review. . . 
It is a blunder to require specialist knowledge in all cases. A 
good sound education in the tongues and the liberal arts, with 
the knack of putting oneself at the special point of view by 
resorting if necessary to the best standard authorities, combined 
with some portion of the critical talent and some knowledge of 
the critical art, will do infinitely better than special knowledge, 
which not infrequently hampers that talent, and interferes with 
the practice of that art, by interposing ‘idols’ of more kinds 


than one.” 


In other words, the best reviewer for an editor's 
purpose is still the critic as defined by Aristotle in a 
famous passage in the Ethics. For my part, how- 
ever (and I speak, having tried him), I have always 
found the specialist's lack of all critical power, 
though distressing enough, quite venial in com- 
parison with his deep-rooted, his incurable habit of 
inaccuracy. 


But it is rather of the temper of reviewers 
than of their ability that Mr. Saintsbury tempts 
one to speak. He opines that nowadays, when 
reviews are numerous and when no single vehicle 
of them enjoys commanding reputation or influence, 
a vituperative review, whether malignant or not, 
does no very great harm. Perhaps it does not 
—to the author. But why leave the critic out of 
the reckoning? Him it must hurt, at any rate; 
if malignant, by the poison of its own temper; 
if carelessly vituperative, then by tending to foster 
ill breeding and an ugly manner of speech. I main- 
tain that criticism (or reviewing, if you like) is a 
fine art; and the critic, even while learning his 
trade, is not a mere maid-of-all-work, whose temper 
you are at liberty to spoil in the service of a casual 
crowd of fifth-rate “original writers.” In short I 
would extend to the whole profession the right of 
silence—‘ the only one of the Rights of Man,” says 
Mr. Saintsbury, “for which I have the slightest 
respect, or which I should feel disposed to fight for.” 


To a bad book I cannot see that a critic owes 
anything—even the meed of vituperation—even ‘“‘a 
dozen lines of merciful and good-humoured raillery.” 
On the other hand I do see, or believe myself to see, 
that criticism should be ancillary to the best 
“ original writing” of its own time. Mr. Saintsbury 
pokes good-natured fun at me for having speculated, 
the other day, ‘‘on the beatitude which future 
generations would attribute to him in that he had 
seen in one week, I think, the publication of four 
masterpieces.” Well, I didn’t put it quite in that 
way, of course; and I avoided the use of the word 
“masterpieces,” while venturing to indicate my 
reasons for thinking that two of the books 
in question were not of the quality of master- 
pieces. But I will not quarrel with the vivacity 
of Mr. Saintsbury’s paraphrase. I quarrel rather 
with his suggestion that “if the critic, say 
thirty years hence, finds his admiration of his 
Four Masters unchanged, or even heightened, it 
will be time to tempt Time himself with such an 
utterance.” To which I answer, “ My dear sir, that 
both they and I will change, as admired and admirer, 
in the space of thirty years is as certain as anything 
can be on this funambulous planet.” It is, at any 
rate, only less certain than that Time is a dangerous 
person to tempt, and may (if he find them important 
enough) produce my qualified encomia from his 
wallet for the derision of another age. But I happen 
to be writing now, and not thirty years hence; and 
to risk mistakes—why, that is the present sport, and 
will be the final justification (if he get any) of every 
man in every walk of life. Anybody—gqualis ego 
vel Cluvienus—can stand up in this year of grace 








and announce that Wordsworth was a _ great 
poet—the difficulty was to announce it in 1798, 
No one can agree more heartily than I do with 
Mr. Saintsbury when he maintains of excessive 
praise that it “does harm all round: to the critic 
(at least if he gives it sincerely), because it dulls 
and debauches his own critical proportions; to 
the public, because the currency is debased, the 
standards of literary value tampered with and 
obscured ; to the author most of all, because while 
his human weaknesses will of themselves prevent 
him from being injured by the blame, they will help 
the praise to spoil him.” But to take three of the 
four works in question—of Mr. Kipling’s “ The Seven 
Seas” I have as yet disclosed no opinion, beyond 
hinting that I found it a remarkable book. Of Mrs. 
F. A. Steele’s “ On the Face of the Waters’ I spoke 
guardedly. And Mr. Davidson must be easily 
pleased indeed if he extract pure honey from the 
causeries for which his admirers have been abusing 
me for these three weeks past. 


As for the risk—well, I never found criticism 
quite so agreeable a pastime as Rugby football 
but the moderate risk in each seems to be just what 
makes the game. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


“THE PRELUDE,” AND OTHER POEMS. 


THe PoeticaL Works OF WILLIAM WorpswortH. Edited 
by Prof. William Knight. Vols. III. and IV. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


\ yITH a passion that grows by what it feeds on, 
Prof. Knight continues to unfold the beauties 
of Wordsworth, to ring the changes after him ona 
much-enduring text, to ascertain his topography 
like—must we say, like a Baedeker?—and to cast 
side gleams upon verses, themselves surpassingly 
tender and brilliant, from the lovely prose of his 
sister, the high lights of Coleridge, the quaint and 
coloured arabesques of Charles Lamb, and Southey’s 
common day. Labour without end, often rewarded 
by the solidity as of a stereoscope which it lends 
to famous lines—sometimes, let us be candid, a 
little too idolatrous, too much in detail, and bring- 
ing on the stage workmen with their tools, their 
ropes, their ladders, their paste and their glue, 
their paints ready mixed. We mean that there 
is a literalism, tending, unless it be held in firmly, 
to lose sight of the result—the perfect, inspired 
poem—in its mere conditions. Wordsworth—the 
man—had much slag in his composition: even by 
the verge of this liquid incandescent gold, in the 
actual text, we come upon drossheaps and cinders. 
Why should any one that loves the gold diligently 
add to the dross? Trivial notes, superfluous—we 
had almost said superstitious—commonplace, mar 
our enjoyment, and vex the eye with which we 
follow this ascending star as it mounts to the 
zenith. Perhaps we have uttered the warning 
before; we will give it voice again: for the sake 
of poetry itself and Wordsworth, “less matter with 
more art!" It is the reverse of that saying to 
Polonius, and here most neces:ary. But having 
recorded our protest, we turn, well pleased, to 
the exquisite poetical fringes that our Professor 
has hung all round about the verses themselves. 
For so much prose of the finest, rarest texture, 
thanks are too little; but, doubtless, enjoyment is, 
at this divine banquet, gratitude and true accept- 
ance. 

Some of that prose we knew long ago. For in- 
stance, Dorothy Wordsworth’'s comment on “I Wan- 
dered Lonely as a Cloud,” where she writes, “I never 
saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew among the 
mossy stones, about and above them; some rested their 
heads upon these stones, as on a pillow for weari- 
ness; and the rest tossed and reeled and danced, and 
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seemed as if they verily laughed with the wind that 
blew upon them over the lake. They looked so gay, 
ever glancing, ever changing.” And more follows to 
make the impression perfect. We ought, likewise, 
to remember that it was Mrs. Wordsworth who gave 
us those enchanted lines :— 


“They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


But d> we much care to be told that “in 1877 the 
daffcdils were still growing in abundance on the 
shore of Ullswater, below Gowbarrow Park”? 
Well, let them grow there still; we forgive a 
marginal note which speaks of flowers. Perhaps, 
too, something is gained on learning that the 
memorable stanzas, “suggested by a picture of 
Peele Castle in a storm,” refer not to Peel, in the 
Isle of Man, but to “ Piel, off Walney Island.” The 
rest of the poem is noble enough; but all the world 
imagines that it has learnt by heart two verses 
which everybody misquotes :— 
“The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


It is a melancholy but most significant token of the 
unconscious nature of what we term inspiration, 
that Wordsworth, having caught this flash from out 
of Heaven and imprisoned it in crystal, afterwards 
deliberately shattered the vase by substituting a 
mere schoolboy couplet. Happily, Barron Field 
persuaded him to let the spirit live as it first 
appeared to him. Revision was a London fog when 
it could quench such lights as these; and not rarely 
it has done so. But some variations—there is a 
noble piece running to thirty-three lines towards the 
end of the first book of “ The Prelude”’—are equal, 
if not superior, to the text as it now stands. Yet, 
on the whole, Wordsworth could never judge his 
own performance. And he was sensitive in the 
extreme—but with reason—when any man proposed 
to him a more excellent way, even though that man 
were Coleridge. The letter which S.T.C. wrote 
after studying, with admiration but some judicial 
coolness, “‘ The White Doe of Rylstone,” brings out 
this feature strongly. We should all, or almost all, 
confess that when we read so shadowy and faint a 
sketch of the Rising of the North as that long poem 
offers, we contrast it with ballad-poetry which seems 
scarlet by the side of it, and with the Homeric 
pictures, the Floddens, and the Bothwell Briggs, of 
Sir Walter Scott, greatly to its disadvantage. Nor 
does the “imaginative transparency,” the lightness 
and fleetness, of the White Doe make up for such 
a confused and misty narrative wherein the tragical 
cross-purposes, the doom hanging over the Nortons, 
and the perplexed loyalty of Francis, are all so 
melted into vapour that we see nothing which has 
form or shape. It is a dream troubled by some out- 
ward occurrences, not securely held ; and the trance- 
like glories which illuminate one passage to go out 
into darkness in the next allure and disappoint us. 
We cannot read it steadily to the end, any more 
than Matthew Arnold could read “ Vaudracour and 
Julia.” Both have the same mixed, uncertain nature; 
and, as for the French theme, it is intense and 
horrible suffering, which tears the heart but cannot 
raise or purify its emotions. 

These are failures, then, but abounding in 
ethereal thoughts, and none save Wordsworth 
could fail so magnificently. Of the other poems, 
written between 1804 and 1813, contained in the 
present volumes, many have grown to be our in- 
stinctive speech ; we bear them about in our bosoms; 
no need to praise them! The “ Ode to Duty” 
beggars all that -Eschylus or any of the Attic 
tragedians ever sang in choral measure on this 
true Grecian theme. What elegy can be recited 
which will not sound thin and shallow when we 
have listened to “ The Affliction of Margaret” ? 
Concerning the “Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle,’ Henry Reed was bold enough to say, “ Had 
he never written another ode, this would set him 





at the head of the lyric poets of England.” Not 
quite, you generous American! He that sings 
sweetest on the English lyre is Shelley, our flame- 
winged Ariel; but, supreme though he be in the 
high burning zone where passion and poetry are 
fused to sunlight, Shelley did not claim to be an 
Orpheus, making dead things live by his philo- 
sophic touch; and there is a music, grave, miracu- 
lous, spiritual, in which Wordsworth has no second. 
Of himself, not of Lord Clifford, he was thinking 
when he wrote— 
“Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lencky hills.” 


This rare subject, the awakening and growth of a 
mind—not, we believe, wanting its compeers among 
shepherds, peasants, recluses, saints of many creeds— 
but hitherto unexpressed in our native poetry, 
furnished copious matter to “ The Prelude,” and in 
“The Excursion” was handled with astonishing 
subtlety, in a language refined to the pitch of trans- 
lucent clearness, and with a fervour which arose 
from deep and vivid experience. But is “The Pre- 
lude,” despite its subject, a failure too? It reaches 
the length of nine thousand lines, and is not epic, or 
in any very substantial sense a history. We know 
a well-equipped modern—fond, it is true, of Pope 
and his school—who maintains that in “ The Pre- 
lude"’ there are not fifty good verses—less than one 
which is tolerable to a hundred and eighty intoler- 
able, or unfit to flourish in the garden of poesy. 
This same too peremptory critic was haunted for 
weeks by the grotesque description which occurs in 
Book Seven— 


“ And negro ladies in white muslin gowns.” 


To such bathos did Wordsworth fall at times, his 
guardian angel having other business, or desiring to 
teach him humility. Yet we would rather, if a 
balance must be struck and judgment given, echo 
the swelling praise of Coleridge, than sacrifice to 
the mediocrity of which examples may be cited 
from almost every part of this poem, an enterprise 
so noble and daring. Yes, that is the verdict at 
last— 
“An orphie song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted.” 


In no literature with which we are acquainted has 
the landscape of the soul—the power which, work- 
ing without us, murmurs in the heart, the com- 
muning of a solitary spirit with the life of Nature— 
been made visible as it is here, in a child's story told 
by the grown man, yet as when he felt unconsciously 
all that he afterwards remembered. It would be 
endless to quote by way of evidence; although, if 
one may judge from the prevailing materialism, such 
a task might not be unnecessary ; for Wordsworth 
bears witness to a mind, and more than a mind, 
showing itself through the screen of things, which, 
were it universally acknowledged, neither thought 
nor action would be what in modern nations they 
mostly are at this day. But, glancing aside from 
his conclusions or his testimony, we have but to 
listen while he sings, and how many harmonious 
phrases, never heard before, drop from his lips! 
What simple words he can employ, and again what 
recondite, though as beautiful as they are expressive ! 
And he is the one painter of contemplative moods ; 
not a rival has he in any language, East or West ; 
he is so original that often he cannot be illus- 
trated ; so deep, that the whole scene of the world 
melts under his potent magic, and the supreme 
essence, alive, triumphant in moral beauty, descends, 
to pierce, to animate, to enlighten. We did mean to 
cite from the prose of his friends and lovers, and so 
explain him in some degree; but, unawares, he is his 
own best critic—not of single staves, or changeable 
epithets: no, but of what he really was, and of the 
truths which he beheld as with immortal eyes. The 
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sonnets, the stanzas, adorning these pages, and 
others yet to come, are mere instances and frag- 
ments from a unique revelation. The vision which 
he has described on the height of Snowdon, paints 
himself to the life. Every adept in his poetry will 
feel it as he goes along with those majestic words :— 
“There I beheld the emblem of a mind 

That feeds upon infinity, that broods 

Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 

Its voices issuing forth to silent light 

In one continuous stream; a mind sustained 

By recognitions of transcendent power, 

In sense conducting to ideal form, 

In soul of more than mortal privilege.” 

Such was the whole man, and “ The Prelude”’ is 
the journal of his spirit. Shall we deem that pil- 
grimage, with all its ecstatic, yet most musical, 
interludes, and “prospects in the mind,” a failure? 
Then which of the poets has succeeded ? 


KAFIRISTAN AND ITS PEOPLE. 

THe KaAFirs OF THE Hinpu-Kusu. By Sir George Scott 
Robertson, K.C.S.1., British Agent, Gilgit, London : 
Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd. 

WHEN the cold-weather tourist of a few years ago 

reached Peshawur in his wanderings over India, he 

was always taken to the top of the Fort and bade 
to look at the range of snowy mountains which 
bounds the view to the north beyoud the valley of 
the Kabul River. He was told that these were the 
mountains of Swat, where the Mohammedans were 
so fanatical that no European dare enter; and that 
behind these mountains, a little further into the 
north-west, was the absolutely unexplored region 
called Kafiristan, where tribes dwelt of whom 
nothing was known, neither their race, nor their 
language, nor their religion, but only that they were 
not Mussulmans and carried on ceaseless war with 
their bitter enemies the Afghans. It was strange 
to find within fifty or sixty miles of British terri- 
tory a country not only unknown but believed to 
be quite unapproachable. Unknown it remained 
till the adventurous journeys which Sir George 

Robertson has described in this volume, undertaken 

in 1890 and 1891. They were not long journeys, for 

Chitral, whence he entered, adjoins Kafiristan on 

the east; and Kafiristan itself is quite a small 

country, whose area he estimates at five thousand 
square miles. But the extremely suspicious temper 
of the people, their excitability, their greed, and 
their propensity to bloodshed, besides the intrigues 
of that false friend the Mehtar of Chitral, who did all 
he could to procure Sir George Robertson's assassin- 
ation, made the expedition a very dangerous one; 
and no traveller would have returned unscathed from 
it who had not possessed a double measure of courage, 
tact, and coolness. The story of the perils he sur- 
mounted is well told, with the simplicity and modesty 
which belong to the best kind of courage; and the 
conclusions which he states as to the best methods of 
dealing with the Kafirs—a very peculiar race, for 
they are half-civilised in some respects and pure 
savages in others— will commend themselves as 
sound to whoever has had any experience of a bar- 
barous people. “ The first, thing,” he observes, “is 
to impress them with the idea of a strong per- 
sonality.’ The next is to be friendly and, if possible, 
occasionally humorous. “ Geniality and grave kind- 
ness of manner are as helpful as anything like 
buffoonery or chaff is hurtful. The Kafirs would 
at times shout with langhter at good-tempered, 
ironical remarks of a very simple kind.” The third 
requisite is perfect coolness and command of temper. 

“ Any Englishman with the faintest sense of humour 

can always score off wild men up to the very out- 

break of hostilities provided that he keeps cool.” 

The fourth is perfect truthfulness and scrupulous 


adherence to any promise once made. And the 
fifth maxim is that 
“it is always of the utmost importance to discover the drift of 





public opinion. It is dangerous to disregard it merely because 
it often appears illogical and inconsequential. . . . A greater 
mistake cannot be made than to strive unduly to win the 
affections of the people. The thing itself is practically an 
impossibility. If you retain their respect and confidence, and 
possibly their gratitude also, nothing more is necessary. The 
only way to gain the love of their hearts is voluntarily to ab- 
dicate the heirdom of centuries of civilisation, to sink to a lower 
level of conduct, to approve of what cannot be defended, and to 
affect an indifference to most of the Christian virtues. It is 
well also to remember that you cannot change the nature of 
an adult. Wild men may be controlled or influenced by the 
methods universally known, but their instincts are immutable ” 
(pp. 373-5). 


Great, however, as is the personal interest of the 
narrative, the substantial importance of the book 
lies in the flood of new light which it sheds over the 
curious and previously undescribed tribes of these 
secluded valleys. 

They occupy a region some seventy miles long 
and fifty miles wide, between Badakshan on the 
north, Chitral on the east, Swat on the south-east, 
the subjects of the Amir of Kabul on the west, and 
Pathan tribes more or less independent of the Amir 
on the south—a small island of ancient idolatry in a 
sea of Mohammedanism. Their number is small— 
our author does not venture on an estimate, but we 
gather from scattered remarks that it cannot exceed 
one hundred thousand, and may be much less. They 
are not, as geographers used to suppose, one race, 
but belong to several apparently distinct stocks, 
speak several different languages, and differ con- 
siderably in appearance. As has happened in the 
Caucasus, the difficult mountain country has become 
a refuge for the remnants of old peoples, and has 
enabled extremely small peoples to preserve their 
national individuality. That which these Kafirs 
have in common, and which has caused them to be 
described by one name, is their polytheism; and 
even in this respect they are no longer to be all classed 
together, for certain tribes or divisions of tribes and 
villages have of late adopted Mohammedanism, yet 
without abandoning their sense of tribal union. 
(The name Kafir, it need hardly be said, means 
unbeliever, and is applied by Mussulmans to all 
idolaters.) The various tribes are divided by inces- 
sant intestine feuds, and fight scarcely less fiercely 
with one another than they do with their secular 
enemies, the Afghans. That under such circum- 
stances they should have so long maintained their 
independence, is due partly to the extreme diffi- 
culty of penetrating the narrow and difficult 
valleys, guarded at the upper end by lofty passes, 
which they inhabit ; partly to their splendid fight- 
ing qualities. Every free man is a fighter com- 
parable to a North American Indian, the finest 
race of fighting savages the world has known, 
in valour, craft, and indomitable fierceness, and these 
are the qualities which come out most frequently in 
Sir George Robertson's narrative. They are free, 
however, from the cruelty so characteristic of the 
Red Indian. 

He is of opinion that “if it were not for their 
splendid courage, their domestic affections, and their 
overpowering love of freedom, the Kafirs would be a 
hateful people. In other respects they are what they 
have been made by uncontrollable circumstances. 
For them the world has not grown softer as it 
has grown older. Its youth could not be crueller 
than its present maturity, but if they had been 
different, they would have been enslaved centuries 
ago. Their present ideas, and all the associations of 
their history and their religion, are simply bloodshed, 
assassination, and blackmailing; yet they are not 
savages. Some of them have the heads of philo- 
sophers and statesmen. Their features are Aryan, 
and their mental capabilities are considerable. Their 
love of decoration, their carving, their architecture, 

all point to a time when they were higher in 
the human scale than they are at present. They 
never could be brutal savages, like some of the 





African races, for example, because they are of a 
| different type, but they are as degraded in many 
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respects as it is possible for this type ever to 
become.” But, while calling attention to these traces 
of a higher civilisation which exist among the Kafirs 
Sir George gives no countenance to the old fancy that 
they are the descendants of Alexander the Great's 
army, or the remains of the mixed and partly 
Hellenised subjects of the Grseco-Macedonian king- 
dom of Bactria. He rather conceives that “the 
view will eventually be accepted that the present 
dominant races of Kafiristan—the Katirs, the 
Kam, and the Wai—are mainly descended 
from the ancient Indian population of Eastern 
Afghanistan, who refused to embrace Islam in 
the tenth century, and fled for refuge from the 
victorious Moslems to the hilly countries of Kafir- 
istan. There they probably found other races 
already settled, whom they vanquished, drove 
away, or enslaved, or with whom they amal- 
gamated. It is possible that part of the present 
slave population, also the Jazhis and the Aroms, 
are remnants of these, while the Presuns (a singular 
tribe, differing in language and aspect from other 
Kafirs) are probably a more or less aboriginal 
race, who either successfully resisted the new- 
comers or were driven from more fertile regions 
and milder altitudes to their present valley” (pp. 
157-8). This hypothesis has much to commend 
it, but will, of course, have to be reconsidered 
when the languages of the various tribes have 
been examined by philologists and their affinities 
with other tongues established —a work which 
ought to be set about quickly, for these small 
tribes are, as we know, in serious danger of being 
partly exterminated and partly reduced to ser- 
vitude and Islam by the hostility of the remorse- 
less Abdur Rahman Khan, to whom (to our shame 
be it said) we have lately given “a free hand” in 
Kafiristan. 


“As there are no rock inscriptions, no ancient books, nor 
any literature of any kind to be found in Kafiristan, and as the 
traditions of the people themselves give such small help in 
forming any opinion regarding their origin, the only hope 
which remains that the Kafirs may be eventually assigned 
their proper place in the general history of the world is from a 
comparative study of their language, their manners and customs, 
and their religious ceremonies, as well as from their cranial 
measurements and other anthropometric observations. That they 
are made up of different races appears certain ; that they have no 
admixture of Tartar blood seems obvious; that they come from 
the West—at least, the great majority of them—is their own 
fixed idea, and is more than provable. If there be points of 
resemblance between present Kafir and ancient Greek sacri- 
ficial observances, and if certain of their domestic utensils may 
seem to be fashioned in Grecian mould, it may fairly be con- 
jectured that some of the Kafir tribes are still influenced, as 
the ancient Indian populations of Eastern Afghanistan were 
also influenced, by the Greek colonis‘s of Alexander” (pp. 


1€1-2). 


This view will not appear unlikely to those who 
have remarked, in the Museum of Lahore, the potent 
influence exerted by Greek forms upon early Buddhist 
art. It is quite another matter to suppose that any 
perceptible infusion of Greek or Macedonian blood 
remains among the Kafir tribes. Their colour is 
generally dark, “ resembling the tint of the average 
inhabitant of the Punjab”; their faces are of a high 
type, “ the nose being particularly well-shaped ; the 
cast of features is grave—one might almost say in- 
tellectual—rarely of a beautiful Greek type.” 

The political organisation, if one may use such a 
term, of the Kafirs is full of curious points. Each 
tribe is independent, and held together by the tie of 
blood. Theoretically all Kafirs (ie. all freemen, for 
there are also slaves) are equal, and this equality 
appears in the election of certain oflicers—the Ur or 
Urir, chosen annually—and in the reference of 
matters of domestic as well as foreign concern to a 
public meeting, in which everyone may speak. In 
fact, many do speak all at once. Practically, how- 
ever, most tribes are ruled by a sort of oligarchy of 
old and rich men; a few by one man, who has, how- 
ever, no recognised and permanent title to au- 
thority. The power of wealth is great, and rich 





men, by giving a certain number of public feasts, 
obtain the position of Jast. The fluent and plausible 
orator is also a person to be reckoned with, though 
in the long run the man of wealth usually prevails, 
especially if he has a reputation for good counsel. 
Much of what Sir George tells us on this head will 
suggest to the scholar the polity described in the 
Homeric poems; nor are analogies wanting in the 
customs of the mountaineers of Albania at this day. 
It is, however, impossible for us to do justice by 
abridgment to the most interesting account which the 
book contains both of the political life of these people, 
of their social customs, of their religion and cere- 
monies. No more valuable contribution to the study 
of primitive societies has been made for a long time. 
Its value is enhanced by the fact that the state of 
things here described may rapidly pass away, partly 
at the hands of the ferocious Pathans, partly by 
the influx of European influences which is likely to 
follow the British occupation of Chitral. It only 
remains to say that Sir George Robertson writes 
with great simplicity and clearness. He makes no 
effort to be what is called eloquent or picturesque; 
and he tells us less regarding the physical features 
and scenery of the country than we could have 
wished. But he is an admirable observer. He 
conveys with force and precision what he wishes 
us to know, and his book proves him to be no less 
capable of exercising a sound and discriminating 
criticism in his inquiries into the people and their 
ways than he has shown himself tactful and coura- 
geous as the explorer of a new and dangerous 
country. 


MORE LONDON SOCIOLOGY. 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN Lonpon. Edited 
by Charles Booth. Vol. VIII. London: Maemillan & Co. 


Mr. Boorn's encyclopzedic work has not remained 
within the limits originally projected. There were 
to be only eight volumes; but the final volume, con- 
taining the summary and conclusions, is to be the 
ninth: this will be published early next year. 
Meanwhile its immediate predecessor covérs a very 
diversified field. Municipal service, medicine (in- 
cluding nursing and dentistry), the theatrical pro- 
fession and that of the music-hall artiste, journalism 
and literature, law, education, and religion, all fall 
into its first division: domestic service and “ the un- 
occupied classes,” from the millionaire to the corner- 
man or the habitual criminal; then, there are the 
“ inmates of institutions ” (with, incidentally, a very 
remarkable table showing the relation, numerically, 
between various callings in life and insanity); and, 
finally, Mr. Booth reprints from an earlier work a 
terrible “ Picture of Pauperism.” One is inclined at 
first to think of the famous account of the Jukes 
family ; but Mr. Booth’s picture leaves us with the 
impression that environment must count for so much 
that heredity need not be called in to explain the 
facts. But that is a question for the biologist. A 
more practical lesson to be drawn from Mr. Booth’s 
cases is that the need for a better classification of 
the inmates of workhouses is very urgent indeed. 

In the callings described in this volume—for the 
most part superior in earnings and standard of 
comfort to the general level—Mr. Booth’s elaborate 
statistical tables and diagrams are of less relative 
importance than usual. The vertical division of 
classes adopted, which, for example, includes leading 
Q.C.’s and casual law writers under the same head- 
ing, necessarily deprives statistical generalisations 
of much of their value. This, however, is the fault 
of the Census authorities rather than of Mr. Booth. 

The real interest of this volume lies, we think, in 
the multitude of curious illustrations of social life— 
the unexpected revelations, the sidelights on human 
nature, mingled, it is true, withsome almost inevitable 
commonplaces—which Mr. Booth and his helpers 
have set before us. The lower class of “ generals,” 
we learn, constantly run away from their places 
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because they dislike the formality of giving notice; 
and they cannot stand the loneliness of the situa- 
tions. The elaborate and depressing etiquette of 
the meals in the servants’ hall of large houses could 
hardly be matched in an old-time Common Room. 
Women, kept down in most callings, have their 
revenge in nursing; and, through the opposition 
of those who are responsible for the direction of the 
training, it is hardly possible to get a trained male 
nurse at all, except from the military or naval 
services. Hospital nurses, we learn, never pass 
through the training morally unchanged—they are 
sometimes better for it; sometimes, alas! worse. 
And the conclusion suggested by recent discussions 
on German industrial competition is strengthened 
when we read that both foreign waiters and foreign 
ballet-girls beat their English competitors because 
they are better trained and more adaptable. Male 
servants when they fail “are the most hopeless of 
all failures,” and frequently become sandwichmen. 
Barbers had best begin to learn their trade as boys 
in a penny shaving shop—the British workman is a 
very patient being. And, finally, it is creditable 
to the idle rich that there is no term to express 
the French rentier except a cumbrous one specially 
invented for the Census; and that almost every one 
who might be “ described as a gentleman” prefers to 
be described as a worker of some sort, if possible. 
Finally, the disciple of Mr. Herbert Spencer will 
exult at the unexpected results of the inclusion 
of laundries in the Factory Act of 1895. It has 
brought in extra workers, reduced earnings, and 
encouraged the putting-out of work to small 
“cottage laundries,” which are not under the Act, 
and, of course, are often insanitary. However, the 
present is a time of transition, and the public 
are strongly recommended meanwhile to have more 
changes of linen, and not to demand their clean 
clothes all at once. 

Everybody now wants to know how everybody 
else lives; whence, as Mr. Grant Allen has pointed 
out, the vogue of “ kail-yard” and “ dialect” novels. 
For London, at any rate, the answers given by 
Mr. Booth’s nine volumes will be as near complete- 
ness as is possible. 


TWO LAW-BOOKS FOR LAYMEN, 


Tue Law anp Custom OF THE CoNsTITUTION. Part II.— 
The Crown. By Sir William R. Anson, Bart. Second 
edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Henry 
Frowde, and Stevens & Sons, Ltd. ‘ 

THe Krine’s Peace. A Historical Sketch of the English 
Law Courts. By F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. (Social England 


Series.) London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


It is obviously impossible in a journal like Tue 
SPEAKER to deal in detail with every technical law- 
book which is worthy of review, but it is always our 
desire to notice—in addition to law-books pure and 
simple which may be of exceptional interest—those 
books on the borderland between law and politics 
which are of use or interest to the citizen who is 
not a lawyer. Such are the two books before us. 
The Warden of All Souls’ has considerably im- 
proved the second and more valuable volume of 
his work on the Constitution, and the book now 
contains the briefest and most reliable descrip- 
tion of the English Executive with which we are 


acquainted. The difficulty of his task was indeed 
enormous. There is plenty of musty learning 
about the Prerogative of the Crown, part of 


which, such as the rights concerning minerals, 
the rule that time does not run against the 
Crown, and the priority of Crown debts, has a 
practical use. These matters he puts aside, as apper- 
taining to the law rather than the Constitution. 
There is any amount of available historical matter 
relating to the Cabinet, and on that point little was 
necessary beyond a useful summary. But there are 
three fields of inquiry, of real difficulty and im- 
portance, in which Sir William Anson has shown 





his elaborate conscientiousness. He tells the ordinary 
reader all he wants to know about (1) the organisa- 
tion and regulation of the various administrative 


departments, (2) the collection and control of 
revenue and expenditure, and (3) the relations of 
the Crown to British communities beyond seas. The 
obscurity of the last part of the subject is very 
great ; nor have recent legislation and policy (espec- 
ially in relation to Africa) made it any less trouble- 
some. If we have any criticism to offer, it is that 
Sir William Anson has sometimes made general 
statements as to the powers of the Crown which 
cannot be supported without exception. He states, 
for instance, that there is no right of action against 
the Sovereign in person. But the Crown can be 
sued in Ceylon, Hettihewage v. the Queen's Advo- 
cate, 9 App. Cas. 571, and in Queensland under 
Colonial Statute, Smith v. R., 3 App. Cas. 614. To 
our mind, the maintenance of the old rule in England 
has no real justification, and with the constant in- 
crease of the powers of Government may become as 
fruitful a source of injustice as the droit adminis- 
tratif. Petition of right is a cumbrous remedy at 
best, and does not apply in England (though it does 
in many colonies) to cases of tort. Again, Sir 
William Anson states that “it is the settled pre 
rogative of the Crown to receive appeals in all 
colonial causes.” To this there are exceptions, such 
as election petitions. We have noted a few other 
points of the same kind—not so much slips as state- 
ments slightly too wide—but nothing that we could 
call an error. The description given of the British 
Settlements Act, 1887, at p. 207 et seq., is open to 
some question ; but the fact is that the preamble of 
the Act is narrower than the definition clause, and 
it is not easy to know to what places precisely the 
Act applies. Doés it apply, for instance, to such 
settlements as those in the Bechuanaland Protector- 
ate? If so, the system of legislation by High Com- 
missioner’s Proclamation can scarcely be justified. 
It ought to be added that Sir William Anson’s style, 
while absolutely without pretension, is so clear as to 
make things interesting which are necessarily un- 
exciting. 

Mr. Inderwick is another lawyer who writes 
excellent English. In “ The King’s Peace” he only 
deals with a part of the powers of the Crown—that 
which concerns the Law Courts. There are a great 
many books which treat of the history of our 
English courts, and many people might pass over 
this one in the belief that a busy Queen's Counsel 
could have nothing new to say; or, if he had, could 
hardly put it in so small a book. But Mr. Inder- 
wick is a legal antiquary who is never content to 
take anything at secondhand, and he manages to 
tell us more quaint and curious things than we ever 
remember to have seen put together in a book of 
the size. His chapter on the Forest Courts, for 
instance, will be found by historical students to be 
a useful supplement to the rather meagre account 
in Stubbs. Altogether a capital little book, which 
only very stupid people could find dull. 


A MANICH-LEAN, 


Evit anp Evortution. An Attempt to turn the Light of 
Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By 
the Author of “The Social Horizon.” London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Tuis little book may be described as an attempt to 
work out John Stuart Mill’s suggestion of a new 
Manichieism. The author quotes a passage from 
Mill in which it is contended that “one only form 
of belief in the supernatural—one only theory re- 
specting the origin and government of the universe 
—stands wholly clear both of intellectual contra- 
diction and of moral obliquity. It is that which, 
resigning irrevocably the idea of an omnipotent 
creator, regards Nature and Life not as the expres- 
sion throughout of the moral character and pur- 
pose of the Deity, but as the product of a struggle 
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between contriving goodness and an intractable 
material, as was believed by Plato, or a principle of 
evil, as was the doctrine of the Manicheans.’ The 
author’s doctrine, though we may call it in a sense 
Manicheism, is worked out from the starting- 
point of Christian theology. Satan is regarded as 
essentially subordinate. At the same time it is left 
uncertain whether, according to the author's view, 
he is a created being or is the expression of some 
ineradicable evil in things. His existence is supposed 
to constitute in effect a limitation of the Creator's 
omnipotence and omniscience. The theory is put 
forward against the optimism of some men of science, 
who regard the evil that exists asa necessary means 
to the evolution of the best types. The author sug- 
gests an ideal of progress in which everything that 
was to exist might have been at each of its stages 
perfect in its manner though immature, like a rosebud 
or a healthy and happy child. In this kind of evo- 
lution there would have been effort towards some- 
thing superior, but no “maladjustment” at any 
stage. And the best results even now achieved by 
individuals, he contends, are not reached through 
suffering, but under conditions of congenial activity. 
This, we may suppose, was the original scheme of 
creation. Maladjustment was introduced by an 
enemy. The essence of the maladjustment was 
that where the divergence took place between self- 
assertion and love of others, self-assertion was made 
predominant. In its own place it would always 
have been necessary; but that place, according to 
the original scheme of creation—if creation pro- 
ceeded from a good Being—must have been subor- 
dinate. Without maladjustment and strife we 
should not have had tigers and hyenas, Neros and 
Bonapartes, or perhaps even millionaires; but, 
although such types are curious, and add to the 
variety of things, their absence would have been 
more than compensated by variety without evil. 
Human society as it is now is based on selfish- 
ness mitigated by beneficence. According to the 
original scheme, it would have been based on 
beneficence qualified by only necessary selfishness :— 






















“We are all conscious that something is wrong; we all at 
times find ourselves haunted by visions of what might be, and 
the more sanguine and buoyant among us are strong in the 
conviction that these haunting visions are slowly becoming 
realisations. What doesit allmean ¥ What is all this altruism, 
taking so many forms, moving on in so many planes, but all 
seeking the same end—the harmony and the happiness of the 
world? What does it mean? Why, just this: that the 
Creator's one great supreme rule of beneficence, that should 
have dominated all thought, directed every impulse, prompted 
every act in the grand procession of life, is slowly re-asserting 
itself. God above and the altruists below are striving to bring 
all things under the beneficent control of that great rule of 
conduct intended to prevail from the very dawn of creation.” 













The speculation is an interesting one, and in its 
peculiar conception of a subordinate, yet in a 
manner independent, evil spirit, recalls some of 
the late Greek speculations developed on Platonist 
lines. It raises metaphysical questions, however, 
which the author seems rather to avoid in his 
preoccupation with the rival claims of Christian 
theology and modern science. One such question 
has already been suggested. Does he suppose evil 
to be a primordial and uncreated element in things ? 
Probably he does, for he makes no attempt to 
explain Satan as a created being by manipulating 
“free will.” A serious fault in some of his reason- 
ing is the ambiguity of the word “law.” He 
occasionally speaks about “ breaking Nature’s laws” 
a3 if this were possible. 
































































FICTION. 


Pattapra. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Tae Career or Canpipa. By George Paston. London 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 









Mrs. Fraser, already favourably known as the 
author of “The Brown Ambassador,” has produced 











a much more ambitious work in “ Palladia.” Like 
more than one recent writer of romance who has 
ventured into the field of high politics, she has made 
South-eastern Europe the scene of her story, and, 
though carefully avoiding any reference to known 
historical incidents, has succeeded in giving to her 
ingenious tale a very considerable degree of veri- 
similitude. Palladia is the beautiful daughter of a 
German prince, who lives with her and her younger 
sister in a dull old castle, far removed from the 
world. To her, in due time, comes the inevitable 
wooer, in the shape of a reigning Grand Duke, 
young, goodlooking, and by no means without good 
qualities. It is his misfortune, however, to reign 
over a principality honeycombed by intrigue and 
anarchism, whilst it has further been his lot to in- 
volve himself with two of the ladies of his little court 
—the Countess Karacsay, and Demetria Moravieff, 
the sister of his Prime Minister. It is, therefore, into 
a troubled scene that poor Palladia is ushered on 
her wedding-day; and on that very day, when 
the great bridal banquet is being held in the 
palace, the storm bursts above her head. Even as 
the guests are seated at the table a bomb, intended 
for the destruction of the Grand Duke, explodes pre- 
maturely, and inflicts mortal injury upon little Paya, 
Palladia’s sister. But before Palladia knows of her 
sister’s fate, she has seen something which opens 
a great gap between herself and the young bride- 
groom. He was seated beside her when the explosion 
in the adjoining ball-room took place, but it is not to 
her, his newly-made wife, that he turns in the first 
moment of panic. It is the Countess Karacsay 
whom he summons to his side, and around whom he 
throws the arms of a lover. Her sister’s death, and 
this manifest proof that her husband does not love 
her, drive Palladia into a state of mind in which she 
is scarcely mistress of herself. She fixes a wide 
barrier between herself and the Grand Duke, and 
lashes the unfortunate young man into an agony 
of self-reproachfulness by her open scorn. A wife 
and not a wife, she lives in lonely misery in the 
palace, leaving the field which she has deserted 
open to her rivals, Demetria and the Countess. The 
story which opens in this dramatic fashion con- 
tinues to be dramatic throughout. There are plots 
and counter-plots, in which Anarchists, royal 
favourites, and scheming politicians all play their 
part, and all of which are designed to prove fatal 
to the happiness of the unfortunate Princess, 
The scene is shifted to England, whither she has 
been sent, under the orders of the physicians, to try 
whether a hunting season may not mend her shat- 
tered nerves. Here she is thrown into contact with 
the real hero of the book, Colonel Denzil, an Indian 
officer of high repute, who is her near neighbour in 
her hunting quarters, and who happens at the 
moment to be in charge of Shah Jehan, the son of 
the ruler of Bhelat, an Eastern potentate whom the 
English Government desire to conciliate. From this 
point the story moves through one scene of exciting 
interest after another with great rapidity. We 
must not reveal more of the plot, the incidents of 
which are always striking and often novel. A 
foreign monarch followed to his temporary home in 
England by Anarchist assassins furnishes, it need 
hardly be said, a stirring subject for the story- 
teller; but it is not at the hands of the Anarchists 
that the Grand Duke meets with his fate. The book 
throughout is written with distinct ability, and 
though here and there the want of practice on the 
part of the writer betrays itself, there are very few 
who, having begun the perusal of “ Palladia,” will 
care to lay it down until the last page is reached. 
The story is altogether a notable one, and must give 
Mrs. Fraser a high place among the writers of con- 
temporary fiction. 

It is an open secret that the pseudonymous 
“George Paston,’ from whose pen two or three 
clever analytical studies of modern womanhood 
have recently appeared, is, in reality, despite 





that masculine disguise, a member of the sex she 
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dissects so minutely and with so unflinching a 
scalpel. Indeed, no further testimony on the point 
is needed than a perusal of her last novel, “ The 
Career of Candida,” a delightful book that is packed 
full of feminine charm and tenderness. Humour 
abounds in it, and a kind of ironical philosophy 
that is too seldom found in the female novelist of 
our day; but the touch, at once keen, critical, and 
sympathetic, the complete comprehension of feminine 
character—in short, the atmosphere of the book— 
all serve to stamp “The Career of Candida” as a 
woman's work. Candida is a charming heroine, just 
“new” enough to be piquant, while to the very 
core she is essentially womanly in the best sense. 
Brought up on distinctly unconventional lines by an 
enlightened father who desires to give free play to 
her marked individuality, the girl is permitted 
to choose for herself a definite career, and her 
choice falls upon the profession of a gymnastic- 
instructor, as being that in which her muscular 
strength and activity can alone find scope. So 
she sets out for London, there to perfect herself 
in the art she loves; and at the age of nineteen Miss 
St. John finds herself in a position of independence 
that is delightful to her strong and self-reliant 
nature. There is not a tinge of morbidness in 
Candida’s character, and she neither despises men 
nor seeks to attract them by petty wiles, but is 
content to wait for Love to come into her heart at 
his own sweet will. Unfortunately, she is led into 
the same mistake as weaker women, and is induced, 
out of sheer pity, to surrender herself, her strong 
heart and splendid womanhood, in marriage to a 
man totally unworthy of her. Adrian Sylvester 
has won her sympathy, and in her innocerce she 
becomes his wife only to find that she is bound 
to a man who is incapable of even physical fidelity 
to marriage vows. But Candida, if she has lost her 
husband, has still her career, and to that she returns 
with unabated courage and dauntless cheerfulness. 
Temptation comes to her, and the struggle nearly 
overcomes her moral loyalty, but she “ wins through,” 
and we have her, with regret and with admiration, 
in a position that only a woman of her great soul 
could find tolerable. The story is interesting in 
itself, and admirably written with restraint, tender- 
ness, and vivacity. Altogether a most engaging 
novel, and one, withal, whose tone is entirely sound 
and sensible. 





SOME JANUARY MAGAZINES, 


Tue survey of the “ Political New Year,” by Dr. 
E. J. Dillon, with which the Contemporary Review 
appropriately opens, contains of necessity much that 
is familiar, together with some information of con- 
siderable interest and value. Among the notable 
passages is one dealing with Russian expansion 
in China, which contains another version of a recent 
statement by Sir Charles Dilke. Dr. Dillon’s variant 
is that France and Russia recently proposed to 
England a joint rectification of frontiers at the 
expense of the Chinese Empire, and that it was 
scouted, as we scouted the historic proposal of the 
Czar Nicholas. We value also the account of the 
present “struggle between religion and nation- 
ality” in the Balkans, which gives indication of 
fresh complications on the morrow of the collapse 
at Constantinople; the sketch of the sad plight 
of the Turkish Tobacco Régie; and the informa- 
tion collected as to the Spanish executions — 
or massacres—in the Philippine Islands. We feel 
inclined to query some phrases and several items 
of information—it is hardly true, for instance, that 
the Serbs are now so thoroughly Austrophil as Dr. 
Dillon maintains. But the paper is unquestionably 
interesting, if gloomy, and free from the misplaced 
decorations which mar some of Dr. Dillon’s articles 
—catch-phrases, after the manner of the third-rate 
journalist. Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s sketch of the 
Armenia 


aims of the “Forward Movement” for 











seems to us a little too late or a little too early. 
The Liberal party, we have always maintained, 
could not act alone after Lord Rosebery’s warn- 
ing, based, as it must have been, on special 
knowledge. It must now wait and see both what 
Lord Salisbury has done and what he could have 
done, which it will learn soon after Parliament 
meets. If he really has failed to use his oppor- 
tunities, the proceedings of the National Liberal 
Federation a fortnight ago indicate that there will 
be no need of Mr. Russell's stimulus then. An 
unsigned paper, “The Soldier and his Masters,” is 
a very powerful plea for a better way of dealing 
with military morals than the way of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts. We may note also Mr. 
Alden’s “ Erythrwea’’—a very interesting sketch 
of Italy’s connection with that most distressful 
country, strongly urging its abandonment, not 
only in Italy’s interest, but in England’s, since 
she is our only friend in Europe (we hope 
she is still our friend, but Lord Salisbury 
snubbed her last year, and the enemies of the 
Rudini Ministry say it is Francophil); Father 
Smith’s defence of the Bull on Anglican Orders— 
amusing reading for Low Churchmen, but not con- 
vincing to High Anglicans; Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
protest, read at the Church Congress, against the 
unreality of conventional religious art; and Mr. 
Clarke Nuttall’s account of the utilisation of suit- 
able “bacterial culture” (in 100-gramme bottles) in 
making the highest class of butter. It is very 
interesting, but we prefer the lower class, or none 
at all. Supposing the wrong bacteria got in! 

The opening article in the Fortnightly Review 
is unquestionably a disappointment. Sir E. J. Reed 
gives us just twenty pages about “Dr. Cornelius 
Herz and the French Republic’; we hear about 
Dr. Herz’s boyhood, his distinctions, his scientific 
achievements, and the extradition proceedings in 
great detail; but as to French politics, we are only 
told that Herz could make and unmake Ministries, 
and that he was the scapegoat of politicians. Mr. 
Archer’s discussion of the “blight” that has 
settled on the British drama since 1895 is hopeful 
in tone. Musical farce, as he points out, is a specula- 
tion run by City syndicates (not wholly, we presume, 
for commercial reasons) and not really demanded by 
the public, and better times for the higher class of 
drama will return, as is proved by the success of 
Little Eyolf—a success due to the dearth preceding 
it. Meanwhile, as the stage is now endowed—though 
capriciously and stupidly—by syndicates, Mr. Archer 
puts in a word once more for an endowed theatre. 
The success of the Sign of the Cross is to him the 
worst feature in the situation; but that success, as 
he admits, was mainly among the non-theatrical. 
Mr. Traill falls on the “New Realism” of Mr. 
Stephen Crane, who merely strings together 
squalid and inconsistent pictures, and of Mr. 
Morrison, who in his “Child of the Jago” piles 
the worst features of London into one district 
and wholly ignores that there is a bright side to life 
even in mean streets; Mr. Harold Spender gives us 
a delightful account of a visit to Andorra; there is 
an article by “ A Son of the Marshes,” and a sketch 
of Dr. Carl Peters’ atrocities in Africa, by Miss Edith 
Sellers ; and finally, Mr. F. L. Whittle shows that Mr. 
McKinley has now a grand opportunity to detach 
himself from party, declare that there is to be no 
tariff legislation, and so leave the time of Congress 
available for the urgent problems of banking and 
currency. That is excellent advice, but Mr. McKinley 
is not a Dictator, or even a great statesman, and he 
must acknowledge the services of his backers. Eng- 
lish politics in the Fortnightly are usually very 
Utopian ; it is a pity its American politics should be 
made Utopian too. 

To various excellent minor magazines we can give 
but the briefest notice. The Progressive Review 
contains one paper of very high and permanent value: 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s “Truth about Employers 
Liability,’ which shows clearly—what the middle- 
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class public assuredly fails to understand—that the 
objection to contracting-out is really that its adop- 
tion decreases the inducement of the owner to pro- 
vide against accidents to his men. He does not 
make accidents impossible: he starts an insurance 
fund instead, and the men pay part of the cost. 
Canon Scott-Holland speaks hopefully of the part 
the Church will take in promoting social reform. 
An increasing section of it no doubt will, but 
hardly yet, we fear, the Church as a whole. 
The signed articles, we observe, exceed the 
“ Editorial” in number, and equal them in length. 
The minor items seem of considerable value.—The 
imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review contains 
much valuable information on our own possessions 
and those of other nations in the East and Africa, 
including an attack (repelled by the Editor) by a 
French Baron on the Niger Expedition, and an 
amusing exposure of the Rhodesian gold-myth.—In 
the New Review, Mr. E. E. Williams follows up his 
“Made in Germany” by “The Foreigner in the 
Farmyard,” the first instalment of which supports 
Protection as the only remedy. If Mr. Williams 
would only study economic literature, and learn 
that it is sheer waste for an old country to make 
wheat one of its staple prodrcts! ‘ Sundari” comes 
to an end—we could have wished it longer—and 
there is a lively rejoinder by the Head Master of 
Loretto, most athletic and hygienic of schools, to 
Mr. Ready’s attack on Pablic Schools in the last 
number. But against part of this may be set the 
remarks on compulsory games at schools in an 
earlier article, which questions whether we really 
are an athletic people. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


M, JUSSERAND, the well-known author of “ A Literary History 
of the English People,” and the accomplished exponent of 
“English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages,” to say nothing 
of several other brilliant appreciations of English society and 
letters, has broken new ground in his latest book. He gives 
us, in “The Romance of a King’s Life,” a vivid and artistic 
estimate of the reign of perhaps the most gifted and accom- 
lished of the Stuart rulers of Scotland, the ill-fated James I. 
Vashington Irving long ago wrote a fascinating essay on the 
royal author of the “ Kingis Quhair,” and Lockhart, who was 
without doubt a good judge in such matters, thought it the 
finest bit of descriptive writing which had ever come from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Robert III. sent the young prince 
James, when a mere boy, to France, in order that he might not 
merely be educated, but be out of peril; but the ship was thrown 
back by contrary winds to the English coast, with the result 
that the young prince was seized and committed to the Tower. 
All the world knows his subsequent story—how he languished 
in captivity for eighteen years, though Henry IV. gave him 
many advantages and Henry V. treated him almost as a per- 
sonal friend. It is not, however, so much with the outward 
aspect of James’s life that M. Jusserand is concerned as with 
the romantic story of his attachment to Jane Beaufort, daughter 
of the Earl of Somerset and niece of Richard If. The prince 
beheld her from the window of his prison as she wandered to 
and fro, quite unconscious of observation, gathering flowers 
in an adjoining garden; aud when he at length gained his 
liberty and went back to Scotland as king, she went 
thither also as his bride. “Jane is represented in the 
‘Kingis Quhair’ like a figure in a manuscript —slight, tall, 
graceful; and—love works these marvels—after four hundred 
years, she has not been frozen by death; her hands 
retain their warmth.” James I. came back to Scotland with 
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lettered tastes which had grown strong during the recluse years 
to which he had been doomed. He was a musician as well as a 
poet, a painter, and to a certain extent a physician, an adroit 
swordsman, and a bold rider. He was also somewhat of a 
visionary, for, denied an active part in affairs, his youth had 
slipped past in dreams. He found Scotland distracted, the 
authority of the Crown imperilled, the nobles turbulent and 
even defiant; and therefore he set himself, with the high 
spirit of his race, to evolve order out of chaos, and to 
rid the land of those who made havoc within its borders. 
He was stern to the point of harshness as well as ruthless in 
the high-handed sense when his own authority was disputed ; 
but he made Scotland a better country to live in to the 
wayfaring man, and saw that justice was administered and 
agriculture and commerce protected. With singular charm 
M. Jusserand hints at all this without descending to the details 
of the story or entering upon points of controversy; and he 
describes in a picturesque manner the going away of the 
Princess Margaret, the eldest daughter of James L., who was 
given in marriage to the Dauphin of Franca. Then the dark 
figure of Sir Robert Graham looms upon the scene, and the kin 

is struck down by the daggers of assassins in the Monastery o 

the Dominicans at Perth, where the Court was residing, in 
February, 1437. The lights and shadows of that fierce, rest- 
less fifteenth century, with its passionate love and mortal hate, 
alternately brighten and darken the page of this imaginative 
and yet scholarly picture of an epoch which left an indelible 
mark on the destinies of Scotland. 

“ Reminiscences of Goodwood and the Dakes of Richmond ” 
is the title which Mr. John Kent, the well-known trainer, gives 
to a handsome though slightly disappointing volume. “ Glorious 
Goodwood ” was instituted as a racing fixture at the beginnin 
of the present century, under the auspices of Charles, third 
Duke of Richmond, one of the keenest sportsmen in the reign 
of George IIL There had been racing on a less extended scale 
at Goodwood before 1802; but it was in that year that the 
Sussex meeting first became famous. Mr. Kent, like his father 
before him, has been associated for many years with the training 
of horses in the Duke of Richmond’s stables, and he speaks, 
therefore, with authority concerning racing past and present on 
the Sussex course. He has stories to tell of the Turf, and much 
genial gossip to recount of an intimate kind; though it must be 
confessed that not a few pages of this book are filled with 
rather trivial details which scarcely seem worthy of the per- 
manence of print. Mr, Kent is least successful when he 
attempts to invade the domain of politics in his wish to do 
justice to every aspect of the careers of no less than six Dukes 
of Richmond. Occasionally a fresh historical anecdote brightens 
the narrative, and there are also some piquant side-lights on 
men and manners far back in the century; but the book, asa 
whole, is indifferently written, and now and then cheap eul 
of perhaps an inevitable sort invades the page. The illustra- 
tions are remarkably interesting, for they consist chiefly of 
excellent reproductions of family portraits, including Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s exquisite full-length picture of one of the most 
beautiful women of her time—Caroline, Duchess of Richmond. 

Mr. W. W. Greener has rewritten, with many additional 
illustrations, his well-known and authoritative historical and 

ractical manual on “The Gun and its Development.” This 
is the sixth edition of a work of reference which was first pub- 
lished sixteen years ago, and the present issue is to all intents 
and purposes a new book. Mr. Greener has had the assistance 
of many sportsmen and experts, and the book gives a clear and 
cougechousive account of firearms in medieval and modern 
times. Small cannon were used at Crécy, and that is the earliest 
field of battle on which they played a part. A lucid description 
is given by Mr. Greener of the changes in warfare which fol- 
lowed the invention of gunpowder, and his account of early 
artillery and primitive hand firearms is of considerable historical 
value. The strength of the book lies, however, in its easy and 
ample exposition of the most approved and deadly weapons of 
sport and warfare which modern scientific methods have pro- 
duced. The scope of the work in this direction is perhaps best 
revealed by quotation. “ From the nature of the subjects treated 
it is impossible that the book could be wholly free from tech- 
nicalities, but no endeavour has been spared to make the 
contents readable ; intricate mechanisms, instead of being de- 
scribed in detail, have been freely illustrated ; technical data are 
presented in tabular form, and theories relative to the action of 
explosives, the flight of bullets and shot pellets have been con- 
cisely explained.” The value of the work as an explicit manual 
of reference is indisputable. 

Daring almost the entire period of the Queen’s reign “ Dod’s 
Peerage” has been before the world, for the present is the 
fifty-seventh year of issue. It is one of the cheapest as well 
as one of the most reliable works of reference of its kind, and 
all the titled classes are included in the compass of its pages. 
Amongst the prominent names in the obituary of the year are 
HR. Prince Henry of ee from fever contracted 
during the Ashanti campaign; the Church has lost the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop of Armagh, besides 
many well-known clergymen ; and death has also removed, in 
rapid succession, two Presidents of the Royal Academy, Lord 
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Leighton and Sir John Millais. Medicine has had to deplore 
the death of Sir Russell Reynolds, President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and surgery Sir John Erichsen. The 
Judicial Bench has been deprived of Lord Blackman, Sir 
William Grove, and Mr. Justice Denman; whilst Sir Augustus 
Harris and Lady Gregory (better known as Mrs. Stirling) have 
vanished from theatrical circles. A special feature of the year 
on which “Dod” lays stress is the creation of the Royal 
Victorian Order of Knighthood. The book consists of upwards 
of a thousand admirably-arranged pages packed with facts, and 
revised in many instances by members of the aristocracy. 
We have received two volumes of “ English Historical 
lays,” arranged for acting as well as for reading, by Mr. 
Thomas Donovan. Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peele, Heywood, 
Fletcher, and Ford are represented in the collection, and in 
most cases by their best work. Together, these plays reflect 
the chief and most dramatic incidents in English history during 
the space of three centuries, and those three the most critical 
and eventful in the entire annals of the nation. Mr. Donovan, 
with the best intentions we cheerfully admit, has laid bold—we 
will not say rash—hands on the classies of the national drama 
It may be as well to let him state himself exactly what he has 
done :—“ The principal changes made in adapting these plays 
are as follows. By a new division of acts and scenes, nearly all 
the battles are fought between the acts, and therefore out of 
sight. Chiefly by the elision of redundant and unimportant 
scenes, nearly one hundred changes of scene have been sup- 
pressed in fourteen plays. For some of the plays a more 
effective ending has been found, either by transposing a scene 
or by omitting an anti-climax.” Whether all this will restore 
these “ superb historical plays ” from the ‘‘ semi-oblivion of the 
library” to an honoured place on the modern stage is another 
matter, and honestly for our part we have our grave misgivings. 
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